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EDITORIAL 


UPLIFTING? 


Sue Booth-Forbes 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Being uplifted by the stories I have heard in the 
scriptures; during testimony meetings; in conver- 
sations; in Church publications; in Church-related 
publications such as Exponent II, Sunstone, and 
Dialogue; during Relief Society meetings; at re- 
treats; during telephone calls; on e-mail is for me 
one of the most joyful parts about being a Mor- 
mon. It is through these gifts of the Spirit that I 
can wonder and be blessed at the workings of the 
Lord. I have acquired a treasure-trove of these 
gifts, a blessed accumulation that provides the 
foundation to much of my faith, my belief sys- 
tem, and my sense of myself as a daughter of God. 

Although the stories are as diverse as the 
people who tell them, they have one characteris- 
tic in common: they uplift my soul. One of the 
first I remember hearing is that of my maternal 
great-grandfather. He died before I was born, but 
I heard his story often as I was growing up. In the 
family pictures, he has a long, white beard and 
the visionary look of a man who, although he has 
lost his sight, has not lost his insight. Before tell- 
ing his story, my mother would take my hand and 
tell me that I was holding the hand of a woman 
who had held the hand of a man who had shaken 
the hand of Brigham Young. The part of his story 
that helped form my faith took place during his 
journey from Canada to Utah. As he sat on the 
back step of the family wagon, he prayed to the 
Lord to keep him safe from the rattlesnake that 
approached his feet. I remember picturing his six- 
year-old face, with its ninety-year-old white beard, 
relax as the snake slithered away. 

My father told a frightening story that in- 
fused my childhood with a healthy respect for the 
mountains and enhanced my faith in a kind, watch- 
ful Heavenly Father. As a teenager, he hiked with 
friends to the top of Lone Peak, just south of Salt 
Lake City. Before they reached the top, a freak 
thunderstorm began attacking the peak from all 
sides. With prayers in their hearts and on their lips, 
they clung to each other and stumbled down to 
what they hoped would be safety and home. At 
one point on the trail, they discovered some or- 
ange peels dropped on their way up, decided to 
follow the peels rather than go down the trail that 
they had assumed was right. Traveling farther, they 
realized that they would have stepped over a cliff 
had they followed their instincts. The boys be- 
lieved that the Lord had guided them. 

I remember with joy my aunt’s retelling of 
her experiences as a missionary in Canada. I can 
still see the light in her eyes as she talked of the 
people to whom she had taught the gospel and the 
friends and missionary companions who had be- 
come so much a part of her life. That light is her 
testimony, and it has stood the test of time. Her 
life and her story continue to uplift me. 

When I was in high school, I learned about 
faith in the face of tragedy. A friend’s sister died 
at age 15 ina car accident. Her family was devas- 
tated, but whenever they spoke of missing Franny, 
they found some way of conveying their faith that 
she was happy in the presence of her Heavenly 
Father. I learned then that, even in the face of in- 
comprehensible loss, faith and our Heavenly 
Father’s love can sustain us. 


And there are many more: the mother who 
told of her son appearing to her in a dream to let 
her know that he was fine after he had died in a 
Boy Scout accident; my father-in-law’s recount- 
ing of his favorite Christmas memory—the joy 
he felt while singing carols near Jesus’ birthplace; 
my mother-in-law’s return to health after a near- 
fatal accident far from home; my Relief Society 
sisters in England, telling of sacrifices made to 
further the gospel without a hint of pride or knowl- 
edge that they were doing something unusual; the 
miraculous recovery of a dear friend’s three-year- 
old daughter from a brain tumor, despite the dys- 
function of the adults in her life who were offer- 
ing the prayers for her recovery; the sister who 
told of standing at her kitchen sink and feeling 
her husband’s embrace at the moment he passed 
away in the hospital; the story of an elderly bicy- 
clist protecting a loved one as he jogged through 
the outskirts of Beijing following the Tiananmen 
Square massacre; the protection my two-year-old 
son received when he attempted to cross a street 
in front of a large truck; my four-year-old 
daughter’s recounting of the time she spent talk- 
ing with Jesus and telling Him stories while I fixed 
Easter dinner. 

Each of these and many of the others that 
make up my collection of spiritual gifts fall fairly 
easily within our traditional idea of what is uplift- 
ing. There are, however, other stories that some 
may not consider uplifting, but their telling has 
buoyed me up because they confirm my hope that 
even the darkest hours will eventually be over and 
that there may be lessons learned, growth attained, 
or insights gained in the struggling. If I had put 
parameters on what I considered uplifting and had 
stopped listening, I would have missed some of 
the stories that have played a significant part in 
helping me hold onto my faith and my values. I 
would have missed the stories of the courage that 
it takes to stay engaged in the struggle even when 
the miracles don’t occur and the resolutions don’t 
appear. 

Because I believe that telling and listening 
to each others’ stories is a significant way in which 
the Lord works through us to help His children, I 
am uplifted by stories of people facing themselves, 
expressing their anger at the injustices in their 
lives, recognizing their frailties and mistakes, 
working on their shortcomings, making changes 
and adjustments when necessary. Because expres- 
sions of despair and anger can be part of the heal- 
ing process, having access to understanding ears 
can enhance the courage needed to face even life’s 
most troublesome obstacles. 

I am buoyed up by the ever-healthier stories 
of two friends who as small children suffered years 
of sexual abuse. As they began to tell their sto- 
ries, the pain was almost unbearable for them as 
well as for those who listened; however, they both 
feel that if they hadn't been able to talk about that 
pain, neither would have reached the level of con- 
fidence, maturity, and emotional and spiritual 
health that both have attained. If those with whom 
they had entrusted their stories had refused to lis- 
ten because the stories were not traditionally up- 
lifting, these women would have not made the 
earthly and eternal progress that they, and those 
of us who were part of their process have enjoyed. 
They would also not have received the spiritual 
gifts that are given during such times of pain, cour- 
age, and faith. 
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A dear friend has had to spend hours describ- 
ing the great upheaval when she at last faced her 
feelings of deprivation and unacceptability as a 
child. She expressed great anger at her father for 
being unable to express his love for her without 
her showing exemplary academic or athletic 
achievement. To get to the peace and complete- 
ness that she now feels, she had to tell her story to 
others—sometimes a therapist, sometimes 
friends—until she figured it out. If she had been 
told to stop because she wasn’t being uplifting, 
she would not have been able to work through the 
process and progress in these incredible ways. 

Even the stories of lost years and opportuni- 
ties told by women who have unwittingly been 
trapped in relationships with men who have de- 
structive addictions can be uplifting and informa- 
tional. Hearing this kind of story, in spite of the 
Tage, may prevent other women from falling into 
co-dependent traps. Only recently have I come to 
understood how expressing one’s feelings, with- 
out using the information to manipulate someone 
else’s behavior can be constructive to oneself as 
well as to a situation, and I have learned not to 
dismiss the message because it has to be deliv- 
ered with the force of anger behind it. Being an- 
gry is often a necessary step in any grieving or 
healing process. 

My soul rejoices, and I am uplifted as I lis- 
ten to women find and develop their own voices, 
no matter what the subject of the individual sto- 
ries might be: a young woman facing her mother’s 
abuse of her as a child in order to better address 
the issues and challenges that she faces as an adult; 
my grandmother’s life-long telling of her struggle 
with “the blues” and their causes as her way of 
being able to endure to the end; the friend who 
continues to bear her witness to the divinity of 
Jesus Christ and her belief in His gospel after be- 
ing excommunicated for pointing out the human 
mistakes and frailties that occur when people are 
working closely together trying to serve each 
other; my mother’s stories of family and personal 
deprivation after the death of her father and after 
the Depression took her mother’s livelihood. 

Although the circumstances of the stories 
may not be uplifting in the traditional sense, if 
put into the context of a healing process, I find 
their telling can be uplifting for both the story- 
teller and the listener. The uplift often comes sim- 
ply with the opportunity to use one’s voice to tell 
in an atmosphere of understanding and trust; 
sometimes, only when we say what we are expe- 
riencing can we receive the affirmation that we 
need to move on to the next level of healing or 
understanding or muster up the courage to take 
the next step. 

Some of the voices you will hear in this is- 
sue, as well as others of Exponent II, may not seem 
uplifting to you at first read. If you find that to be 
the case, please give them another chance. Listen 
for the steps that the authors are making in their 
own eternal progression; listen for the lessons that 
they are learning; listen for the spiritual gifts that 
they are giving as they share themselves and their 
experiences with the hope of understanding and 
the dream of sisterhood. 

Let these voice buoy you up; let the truth of 
their experiences prepare you for your own. ¢ 
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At my home in Dhaka, Bangladesh, in sweltering 
August, lam standing at the window looking down 
over mango trees and coconut palms to the men 
and women building the house of a rich man next 
door. They have been at it many months, all the 
work is done with their hands using simple tools. 
Part of the flat roof of the mansion is just across 
from my third-floor apartment, and it is there that 
the women labor. Burned almost black by the 
tropical sun, they pour pails of water upon the clay 
surface, then crouch down with brooms made of 
branches to sweep the liquid in. Finally, in a steady 
rhythm that goes on hour after hour, they use 
heavy, flat clubs to pound the wet clay into a 
packed surface. 

I know where these women come from. 
Next to my modem, red brick apartment house is 
a little community of tin-sided huts surrounded 
by piles of rotting garbage. Naked children play 
in the street or among the garbage mounds. Big 
children mind the little children while their moth- 
ers work. If it’s early or late, I see the women there 
too, milking the cow, preparing the food over an 
open fire on the ground, nursing the babies, chas- 
ing after the toddlers. They seem never to rest. 
Fathers are away during the day working too, but 
at home I see them taking their leisure; it is not 
their place to cook or help with children. 

As I watch the women at work this morn- 
ing, I have in my hand a letter from the Utah As- 
sociation of Women asking me to support a del- 
egation traveling to Beijing, China, to represent 
family values and oppose “empowerment” of 
women at the Fourth World Conference on 
Women. I am to send a contribution and also sign 
a statement to be included in the conference’s Plat- 
form for Action. It sounds good: “When a woman, 
in cooperation with her husband, chooses to be- 
come a mother, she shall be afforded the legal pro- 
tections of marriage, which favor the financial and 
emotional support of her husband within the 
home.” Well, I can’t quarrel with any of that, so 
why does the sentence jar? 

As I ponder, my sisters on the roof across 
from me give me the answer. And I have seen 
women like these in many developing countries 
where I have lived and traveled for twenty years. 
Their lot is grinding, endless poverty. They do not 
have the option of choosing motherhood in coop- 
eration with husbands; they bear babies whether 
they wish to or not. Marriage usually does not 
mean either financial or emotional support, and 
they work brutally hard both inside and outside 
the home to put food in the mouths of their chil- 
dren. The words of the statement in the letter I 
hold are vastly to be desired—what a beautiful 
vision they hold out!—but they have little reality 
for millions of women 

Without realizing what life for women 
like my neighbors on the roof is like, the writers 
of my letter attack the idea of empowerment for 
them as encouragement to abandon motherhood 
and the concept of family. I could laugh at the 
notion that helping women to have a little control 
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of their lives would cause them to abandon their 
children, but rather I feel like weeping that pros- 
perous, protected Utah women oppose a better 
life for their less fortunate sisters across the world. 
I read the list of supporting sentences for the pro- 
posed platform statement, and each one pierces 
my heart. 


A woman's decision to become a mother is per- 
haps the most important choice a woman will 
make, and many women find lasting happiness 
in their role as mother. 


Whenever I walk in Dhaka, in my own 
neighborhood or downtown at the market, women 
approach me asking for money. They carry nurs- 
ing babies at their breasts, and naked children 
pull at their skirts. They gesture toward their 
mouths and the mouths of their children. They 
are hungry. In Bangladesh, one-fourth of the chil- 
dren die before the age of five. 

When I live in El Salvador, Central 
America, I take my family to a public park. I 
watch my toddler son, with thumb in mouth, ap- 
proach a brown, naked child. Both small boys 
have round bellies, but my son’s fat tummy 
matches his plump cheeks and arms and legs. The 
other boy’s abdomen is very large, but his limbs 
and face are thin. So, too, is his mother terribly 
thin, though she is pregnant. She gazes intently 
at the children, her expression unreadable. What 
must it be like, I wonder in anguish, to have ba- 
bies and not have enough food to feed them? 


A woman's decision to become a mother should 
be made in cooperation with her husband. 


In Guatemala, I meet the weary eyes of 
an Indian mother as we ride in a boat crossing 
Lake Atitlan. She is nursing a baby, an older in- 
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in Dhaka. 


fant is nestled in the tattered shawl she wears 
across her back, and two tiny ragged children 
clutch at her skirts. She is very thin and very tired; 
she must be young, but her face is old. The hus- 
band sits apart, proud and severe. Her look into 
my eyes seems to ask for help—but I don’t know 
what to do. 

I read a book by a young American 
woman who spends a year with her husband in a 
Bangladeshi village. Making sure that their hus- 
bands do not see them, one by one the women 
approach the American to ask if she can teach them 
how not to have another baby. For most of the 
women, pregnancies occur each year, and there is 
already not enough to eat. 


When a child is born within the bond of marriage 
the father is bound to the child as legally as the 
mother—with a long-term commitment. 


Tahira is my Bangladeshi cook. She is 
only twenty-eight years old but has already lost 
her first child by her husband’s decision to have 
their daughter raised by his relatives. She is the 
sole support of her second child, a three-year-old 
boy. Her husband has taken a second wife and 
gone to live with her, he no longer contributes 
any help to Tahira and their son. Mother and son 
live together in one room just big enough to con- 
tain their bed. Tahira carries their water from the 
village well. 

To my surprise I often use the name Gloria 
when I am speaking to Tahira. Years before this, 
Gloria is my cook in El Salvador. Like Tahira, 
Gloria is slim, dark, and graceful. She wears a 
white uniform rather than a bright sari, but though 
a world apart, the women are uncannily alike. 
Gloria, too, supports her little girl through her 
work for me. She has never married. Most of the 

(Continued on next page) 





poor in Latin America do not marry because it is 
too expensive; they must pay fees for the civil 
marriage required by the state, and they must pay 
fees for their church marriage. When there is 
barely enough money for food, such payments 
are beyond reach. 

Gloria does have a man in her life. She 
confides to me that she takes birth control pills 
provided by government population control cen- 
ters. She is grateful because she knows that she 
cannot feed and clothe more than one child. Years 
later, she calls me at my home in Colorado. Es- 
caping the war, she has made an illegal entry into 
Texas. Yes, of course, her daughter is with her. 
She laughs when I ask about her man. He has 
long ago found someone else. 


The father should cooperate with the mother in 
the raising of the child through providing finan- 
cial and emotional support. Government laws 
should foster acceptance of this responsibility of 
the father toward the upbringing of the child. 


As part of a team of experts, my husband 
spends months in India working with farming 
families to help them improve the productivity 
of their small plots. Occasionally, he is invited 
into a thatched home to eat a meal. He sees that 
food is meager, mostly rice with a bit of vegetable 
and fruit. He and the father eat first, then the boys 
of the family. He does not see the women who 
prepare the food, but from female team members, 
he hears that after the males have finished, the 
daughters of the family will eat, and finally, it 
will be the mother’s turn. When the boys of the 
family bring home brides, (girls of twelve or thir- 
teen years), the young brides will eat last. Quite 
often there is little food left. These girls are the 
child-bearers, and they give birth to underweight, 
sickly babies. 

My husband sees that now and then a 
little extra money comes into the family. If it 
comes to the father, he will often spend it on him- 
self—buying food in the village market to eat with 
other men, or perhaps, with a real windfall, treat- 
ing himself to a cheap watch or an old bicycle. If 
the mother of the family can obtain a bit of cash— 
from sale of a few vegetables, an egg, or extra 
milk—she will spend it on additional food or 
clothing for her children. Knowing that the sur- 
est way to improve the lot of the family is to get 
money into the hands of mothers, Grameen Bank 
in Bangladesh pioneered the idea of giving 
women small interest-free loans to start tiny food 
selling businesses in the markets. The idea has 
spread across neighboring India. 


Violence and abuse in the home should be elimi- 
nated and government laws should foster appro- 
priate emotional support by both parents. 


Each day while I live in Pakistan, I read 
the daily English language paper. Although I feel 
horror and despair, I faithfully check the death 
notices. Not a day passes but that several burn- 
ing deaths of young married women are reported. 
These deaths are sinister because it is well known 
that most of them are murder. Families in Paki- 
stan, India, and Bangladesh must make dowry 
payments to the man marrying a daughter. In too 
many cases, if the husband decides the money 
was not enough or he finds some other woman 
whose family can pay more, he and his relatives 


simply burn his bride to death. They can get away 
with it because poor women cook over an open 
fire in their floating saris, and it is easy to claim 
that the burning is an accident. 

It is also in the newspaper one day that I 
read about a teenage rape victim going to prison 
for immoral behavior. By law in Pakistan, a 
woman must have four male witnesses to prove 
her claim of rape. The father of the girl concurred 
in her sentence. 

Nelo and Shahab work for my friend 
Carol here in Dhaka. Nelo does the cooking and 
housecleaning, while Shahab takes care of the 
garden and drives the car. They have been mar- 
tied for more than twenty years and work to- 
gether to support their children. To Carol’s hor- 
ror, she walks in one day to see Shahab beating 
Nelo. Stern warnings follow that such brutality 
must not happen again, but Shahab finds the edict 
bewildering. He believes he has the right to dis- 
cipline his wife. Researchers estimate that 97% 
of Bangladeshi men beat their wives. 


The father needs to be within the home to help 
provide the parenting for the child and support 
for the mother. Parental unity in example helps 
the child develop self-esteem and feel secure so 
that he/she does not need to look outside the 
home. . . for identity. 


Our driver in Pakistan is a handsome, 
likable young family man. When [ ask him about 
his family, he proudly tells me: “I have two sons, 
Memsahib.” Through my questions, I learn that 
he has six children. I buy toys for them, and 
Munir brings me flowers in return. He speaks 
more freely to my husband who reports that 
Munir requires his wife to keep Purdah: Tazima 
is not allowed to leave the street where she lives, 
and outside the house, she must be heavily veiled. 
While Munir goes to the mosque to pray with 
other men, Tazima prays at home. Inside the 
home, as the boys turn eight or nine, they leave 
her part of the house to live with their father. 
They eat their meals with him, while she serves 
her daughters and eats last. Her boys go to school; 
her girls do not. Munir makes all decisions for 
his wife and children. He can take a second wife 
if he wishes. Should he wish to divorce Tazima, 
he says “I divorce you” three times, and the deed 
is done. Of course, he keeps their children; by 
law, they belong only to him. 

What a blessed world it would be, I 
muse—my eyes on the sweating women in their 
faded saris, beating the clay packed roof—f all 
these wonderful statements about husbands and 
fathers could be the truth. But I know that the 
tragic reality of cultural and religious custom 
makes men the oppressors of females in much 
of the world. Oh, of course, there is sometimes 
love. Munir loves his family and works hard for 
them, but he limits his wife’s world to the walls 
of her home, and he denies his daughters an edu- 
cation. More often, among the millions of the 
terribly poor, the man sees his wife and daugh- 
ters as inferior beings created only to bear chil- 
dren and serve him. How much time is it going 
to take to change their conviction that God in- 
tends it to be this way? What shall women do 
while they wait? 

I look down again at the letter in my 
hand. How those who wrote it despise the word 
empowerment! But that word means only “to en- 


able.” I wish I could have them visit me in 
Bangladesh. I would introduce them to Sister 
Marinette. She is a plain, matter-of-fact, humor- 
ous, Catholic nun who comes for a stint of duty 
among the Untouchables and stays for a lifetime 
of service. Casting about for a way to help desti- 
tute divorced and widowed women, she hits upon 
teaching them to use wheat and rice straw that 
they glean to weave baskets. These baskets are 
so beautiful that they are in demand all over the 
world, and hundreds of women are now able to 
support themselves and their children. 

We would go to see beautiful, grey-haired 
Surayi Rahman who is reviving the ancient art of 
the Nakshi Kantha—embroidered quilts—by 
teaching impoverished women and girls to make 
them from old saris. The Kantha are found at 
handicraft shops, and again, women are self-sup- 
porting through their sale. Sister Martinette and 
Surayi Rahman are only two of hundreds of 
women and men who work in Bangladesh to give 
abandoned women a means of taking care of 
themselves. 

And, of course, my cook Tahira is a shin- 
ing example of a woman who has arisen from the 
ashes of her life to independence and knowledge 
of her value as a human being. When her hus- 
band leaves her, Tahira is pregnant with no means 
of support. She cannot read or write. Families for 
Children, a helping organization, teaches her to 
clean and cook so that she can work in the homes 
of the prosperous. When her child is born, they 
assist her with day care for him while she works. 
Slim and beautiful, with sparkling eyes and a wide 
smile, Tahira tells me that she is proud that she 
can feed and clothe her child. When I visit her 
one-room home, she lifts her healthy little boy in 
her arms to hold him close. “Oh, I love him!” she 
says softly, passionately. 

As the women pound the rough clay into 
smooth hardness, one begins to sing, then the oth- 
ers join in. Their voices cross the space to my 
window—clear and lilting through the scorching 
air. Oh, I think, I wish the writers of the letter I 
hold could stand by my side to partake of the spirit 
of these women! No, they do not abandon their 
roles as mothers. After they leave their day of 
brutal hard work, they stop at a stall along the 
street to use their wage coins for food. Then they 
go home to husbands and children in the little 
huts on the other side of my building and cook 
dinner for them. They milk the cow so there is 
milk to drink. They find the time to cuddle their 
children. 

As the women’s song lifts my heart in 
hope, I say a silent prayer for them: that someday 
they might be valued and respected; that they 
might be free from abuse, illiteracy, and hunger, 
that their dreams for their children might come 
true; that they might have knowledge of them- 
selves as daughters of God. And, I pray, let me 
and all privileged women and men everywhere 
stand with them in their struggle. * 
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STELLA SPLENDENS 


Once a week, I drive through the 
dim light of early Seattle evening 
to a stone church in the Queen 
Anne district. In the basement of 
the church, where dusty mattresses 
stand along the walls, propped up 
by plastic bags of old clothes and 
bedding, we bend at our waists and 
breathe deeply. We stretch as we 
relax, pulled to the ground by our 
own weight, muscles gently 
lengthening, our fingertips brush- 
ing the floor. Then we stand 
slowly, vertebrae by vertebrae, un- 
til our shoulders roll into place, 
and we can see each others’ faces, 
flushed and relaxed. Our hair is 
wild, and our eyes are shining. 
Then we begin to warm 
our voices by sustaining long, 
clear tones. We sing strange vow- 
els. We enunciate consonants with 
the tongue, the soft palate. We 
buzz our lips. Then we sit in a 
close circle of folding chairs and 


Marni Asplund-Campbell 
Seattle, Washington 








sing: 


Laudemus virginem mater est 
Let us praise the Virgin who is mother. 


We are all women, raising our pure voices 
to Mary the mother. 

I began to read music almost as soon as I 
began to read books. Notes and words were 
tangled for me, webs of sound and meaning. Notes 
to be learned and remembered and performed, 
words to be read and written and understood and 
obeyed. When I was fourteen, I played a Chopin 
waltz in the music festival. I pounded at the mu- 
sic for months on the upstairs piano. In my mind, 
I could hear myself playing with a passionate in- 
tensity far beyond my years. I was the premiere 
adolescent interpreter of Chopin. 

At the festival, I played fiercely, my per- 
formance sharpened by the cold terror of stage 
fright. Of course, I took it too fast. I'd never felt 
so inspired. The adjudicator rose, came to the pi- 
ano, and reached out her hand, beckoning for me 
to stand, which I did, uncertainly. “Have you ever 
danced the waltz, dear?” she asked. “Your father 
should show you some time. It is a simple beat— 
1-2-3, 1-2-3.” She danced briefly with me. On the 
written evaluation, there was one word beside the 
score: clarify 

In our circle, we memorize long passages 
from sacred hymns. One woman sings an intri- 
cate line, and we sing it back to her. We repeat 
and repeat until we begin to know the notes and 
the words they carry: 


Ante partum Virgo, Deo gravida 

semper permansiste inviolata 

Before the birth, O virgin pregnant with God, you 
were always pure. 


Dele scelera 
Efface our sins. 
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Marni Asplund-Campbell and son 


Without music to look at I begin to focus 
on the sounds of words until I can see them. There 
is a legend in my mother’s family. At her father’s 
funeral, as the congregation sang his favorite 
hymn, my mother, her sisters and brothers, heard 
his rich tenor voice, harmonizing with the music: 
“We may not know, we cannot tell what pains he 
had to bear.” 


Et post partum, virgo mater enixa 


The words are so familiar, and so strange 
in this setting: Virgin mother, remove my sins, for 
you are a dutiful mother. After the birth, you were 
still faithful to your child. I close my eyes to con- 
centrate, and I see formations, patterns in the 
slowly building ideas. 


Et in partu virgo, Deo fecunda 
In childbirth, virgin, you were fruitful with God. 


I can see the shapes of the notes. They 
form clusters, groups of twos, threes, moving ina 
slow dance. Eyes closed, I can see the colors of 
the words: 


Stella matutina 
Morning Star. 


She is beautiful. Bright, silver, blue. This 
virgin mother, whom I have never known, is beau- 
tiful, faithful, pure, pregnant, bleeding. Because 
of these things, not in spite of them, she has power 
to plead to God for my sins. 

Singing in a circle, we listen carefully to 
each other, matching the pitches of our voices tone 
for tone until the beats lengthen and disappear. 
We find perfect unity, and our voices die away. 





I don’t want to open my 
eyes. I think I have seen music. I 
think I have seen God. Then I look. 
Mattresses, women, smiling, 
laughing, pulling out pencils from 
behind ears. The music is gone. It 
was never really there. 

My breasts tingle heavily 
with a rush of milk. I quickly cross 
my arms to stop the flow, but I am 
too late. It spreads across my shirt. 
This happened once before in pub- 
lic, while I was teaching an English 
class. I saw the students’ eyes go 
round, their mouths twitch with 
embarrassment. I looked down at 
the front of my dress, at the two 
dark circles, breast milk. It would 
have been better if I had urinated, 
better than this show of maternal 
weakness. This was unforgivable. 


Stella splendens 
She is a magnificent star, brilliant 
jewel. 


Mother and Child together 

create the most powerful earthly 

force for life and redemption. Mary was exalted 

for her maternity, painted with her hand at her 

breast, guiding her nipple to the Christ Child’s 
mouth. 

Carrying my children, I felt powerful. I 
was a complete society, a fellowship, self-con- 
tained. Giving birth, I was transformed into a 
purely physical, powerful being. Now | ama weak 
mother. I am afraid of so much; my body betrays 
me. It is exhausted, flabby, sore, dripping inap- 
propriately. And my children will one day leave 
me alone. “There is much to suggest that the male 
mind has always been haunted by the force of the 
role of dependence on a woman for life itself,” 
says the poet Adrienne Rich. I teach my children 
to forget that they need me. 

Now we walk around the room, some of 
us singing a single note, a drone, some of us sing- 
ing of sin. You rush to death, you will be a worth- 
less cadaver, say the words. I close my eyes again 
as I circle the room, droning, listening for another 
voice to match my note. I become dizzy. The drone 
takes shapes, turns colors as we weave around in 
the basement of the stone church. 


Fatue 
Fools, says Satan to the mortals who think they 
can avoid his death. Fools. 


There is more to the word, though. It also means 
prophet, babbler, visionary, fool for God. With no 
music, no words, eyes closed as if in sleep, I see 
God and Mary and my own babies dancing. With 
no doctrine, I know that I am saved by milk. By 
notes. By my own heavenly hands. # 


THEN SANG HIS SOUL 


Ellen Toronto 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


My father loved to sing. Born of a musical 
family, he had a rich bass voice that graced 
many a church choir and rang out frequently 
around our home. He seemed to know a tune 
for every occasion and would burst into song 
with only the slightest provocation. Car 
rides. Quiet evenings at home—before we 
had TV. Card games. Any or all of these situ- 
ations could be blessed by the sound of my 
father’s mellow voice, raised in song. 

There were old-time songs like 
“The Lost Chord” or “Drink To Me Only 
with Thine Eyes.” There was a strange song 
about a possum: “‘T’was high,’ said the 
possum. ‘Let’s shake that ‘simmon tree.’ 
‘Golly,’ said the rabbit, ‘ye’s a shakin’ them 
on me.’” I’ve never heard it since. Often, he 
didn’t know the words. We depended on my 
mother’s razor-sharp memory for that. The 
melody, though, was unmistakably there. 
He’d had no formal training and couldn’t 
even read music. But the gift, although not 
as developed as it might have been, shone 
untarnished. 

Looking back, I’ve often thought that 
singing was not only a means of expression for 
my father, but also a way of communicating with 
those he loved. Like many men and fathers of his 
generation, he otherwise communicated very little 
in an interpersonal way. He had a successful pro- 
fession as an attorney and was a good provider, 
but outside the courtroom and those highly 
charged meetings with clients, colleagues, or le- 
gal adversaries, he would lapse into silence. Oc- 
casionally, he would lecture us or order us around 
in that huge, expecting-to-be-obeyed courtroom 
voice, or tell interminable stories that we'd already 
heard a hundred times. But when it came to quiet 
give-and-take conversations or listening, espe- 
cially to his little daughter, he seemed totally un- 
aware, unable even to begin. 

His relationship with me was, in reality, 
not all that it should have been, and many of my 
memories are not happy ones. The nature of that 
relationship has affected me greatly, leaving deep 
emotional scars that I have spent many years try- 
ing to repair. But when he sang, we saw at least 
the glimmer of another side. It was the part of 
him that loved his mother and missed her dearly. 
It was the side that loved his Lord. (He read the 
scripture but never shared his beliefs with us.) It 
was a tender, loving, and even gentle side that 
would not have served him well in his chosen pro- 
fession. It was a side that had been nearly crushed 
by achildhood marked by poverty, extremely hard 
labor, and a physically abusive father whom he 
hated. 

As the years went by, that quiet gentle side 
began to emerge more and more, due in large part 








Ellen Toronto with her father, Harry Kaylor 


to the effects of a debilitating illness known as 
progressive supernuclear palsy. A large but grace- 
ful man, my father at first began to stumble and 
fall frequently. His hands became unsteady and 
his speech, occasionally slurred. After several 
years, his condition was finally diagnosed. He 
retired first to a large recliner, and then, to a bed 
unable to walk, and eventually unable to speak. 
This successful and once powerful man had be- 
come helpless, totally dependent on others for his 
care. 

Yet, he was not an angry demanding pa- 
tient. He was fully aware of his deteriorating con- 
dition, and before he became too ill, he began to 
read books about the Saviour’s life. “I want to 
understand more about how he withstood his 
agony,” he said, apparently anticipating what 
would be his own agony to come. 

Once at the funeral of my Uncle Walt, an 
in-law who was loved and respected by all the 
family, my father came up to my sister and showed 
her a verse from a hymn he was reading. “Isn't 
that beautiful?” he asked. He was referring to the 
hymn “How Great Thou Art” and the verse which 
reads as follows: 


When I consider that God, his Son not sparing, 
sent Him to die, I scarce can take it in. While on 
the cross, my burden gladly bearing, He bled and 
died to take away my sin. 


Then sings my soul, my Savior, God to thee. How 
great Thou art, how great Thou art, Then sings 
my soul my Savior God to Thee. How great Thou 


art. 








In the last months of his life, my 
father’s condition worsened steadily. He 
now required skilled nursing care and had 
to be moved to a nearby nursing home, 
where my mother, my sister, and her oldest 
son visited almost daily. He was conscious 
enough to recognize us and still gratefully 
squeezed our hands as soon as he knew we 
were there. He once communicated to my 
sister that he wanted her to read from the 
Bible. She knew that he wanted the 23rd 
Psalm, his favorite, and when she finished 
reading it, he reached over and closed the 
book. 

I visited as often as I could. My 
home was a two-hour drive away and, in 
addition to my half-time job, I had two small 
children and a third one on the way. In the 
hours that I did spend, sitting quietly at his 
bedside, I was amazed and touched by the 
gentleness of spirit of this once gruff and 
domineering man. 

During that time, I was also driving 
regularly from Ann Arbor to a class in De- 
troit on Thursday evenings. One particular 
evening, I got into my car at 9:00 P.M., after the 
class was over. As I started driving, I felt com- 
pelled to turn off the radio. I always listened to 
the radio to occupy my mind on this lonely drive. 

But, on this night, I very purposefully 
turned it off. My mind was filled with thoughts of 
my father—how sick he was and how helpless 
any of us were to do anything for him. With my 
mind’s eye, I could see his ravaged body, and I 
felt heartsick as I thought of his pain, discomfort, 
and total helplessness. 

Then, quite suddenly, I found myself sing- 
ing aloud what had become my father’s favorite 
hymn, “How Great Thou Art.” Over and over I 
sang it, every verse as loudly and lustily as I could 
Isang to the streets, the houses, and the few people 
hurrying by. I sang to the magnificence of the dark 
night sky. I thought of the words and how beauti- 
ful they were. I rejoiced in the grandeur of the 
world and the glory of God’s creation. My heart 
was filled with love and joy and my soul was com- 
forted. The hour’s drive passed by in an instant, 
and I was at my own front porch. My husband 
met me at the door and said, “Your father died at 
9:00 o’clock tonight.” 

In retrospect, I learned that the attendants 
at the nursing home had been trying to reach me 
all day, aware that my father’s passing was immi- 
nent. At work and at other commitments | had, 
the message had just missed me. If I had received 
word, would I have made it to my father’s bed- 
side in time? I'll never know. But what I do know 
is that before he passed from this world to the next 
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Clinging to Youth’s Dreams 


Leah Beal Owens 
Provo, Utah 


he was given permission to spend a few moments 
with his daughter. 

Perhaps the conversation went something 
like this: 


Lord, I’m ready to go with you, but before I leave 
I need to tell my daughter something. I need to 
tell her that I love you and that I believe. Perhaps 
she knows but I never really told her those things 
directly. And I need to tell her that I love her. You 
know, we never talked much, but maybe | can tell 
her with a song. Then she'll know for sure that 


it’s from me 


And so, in the moments of his passing, 
his spirit sang to me—of love, of beauty, of testi- 
mony, of sacrifice, and of hope, hope that words 
that were so hard to say in his old life, in his new 
life would be easy 

It has been almost twenty years since that 
night. But the richness of the experience and the 
knowledge of God’s mercy are still with me. The 
memory of that sweet experience and the last few 
gentle months of my father’s life have given me 
unfailing hope that people can change. I have first- 
hand knowledge that through God’s grace, how- 
ever crushed our spirits may be by life’s hardships, 
we can reach out to one another in love and for- 
giveness. 

How can I explain this somewhat mysti- 
cal experience? Of course, I cannot. I only know 
that my mind was filled with thoughts of my fa- 
ther and that I sang his song with my voice and 
with my heart before I had any tangible knowl- 
edge of his passing 

I had a similar experience at the time of 
my mother’s recent death. As a psychologist, I 
could explain these phenomena as the aberrations 
of a mind overwhelmed with grief. Yet, I do not 
believe that explanation is sufficient. As a result 
of what I have experienced, I am convinced that a 
merciful God uses these moments when we are 
vulnerable, humble, and receptive to communi- 
cate with us about a world that is usually beyond 
our grasp. It is a place of unimaginable beauty, 
love, and forgiveness, one where we'll communi- 
cate riches with the touch of our hands and ac- 
ceptance with the meeting of our eyes. It is a place 
where every heart will be comforted and, yes, 
where every soul will sing. ® 
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If my mother ever cleaned under my 
bed at home (which of course she never 
touches because I’m not one of those 
lucky kids whose mother’s clean for 
them), she’d discover my stash of note- 
books. I would absolutely die if she read 
them. She would find out about all the 
things I did before I left home and came 
to BYU. She knows already about every- 
thing that goes on in my life here because 
when I’m at home, in the middle of the 
day, and I don’t want to write a paper, I 
call her. Sure letting your mom in on some 
of the things are fine, but imagine your 
mother reading in detail about your first 
make-out session with, say, Alex up the 
Street. 

Hopefully she’d skip those jour- 
nals and go further back to the ones from 
earlier in my youth, with locks and beau- 
tiful covers, although they’re probably 
covered in dust now. In those journals, I 
wrote not just about the boys I called men, 
but I wrote stories—day after day plan- 
ning my future as a famous novelist, even 
better than Louisa May Alcott. 

I still plan my future, but as a nov- 
elist? Now its more like babies and maybe 
keeping my creativity by attempting to 
paint in my spare time. I realized that once 
[hit junior high it was rather ambitious to 
plan on living as a writer (but, hey, at that 
age so is being a cheerleader). I guess I 
got a bit wiser in high school. I did get As 
on my papers, but that was partly because 
nearly every one else was a moron listen- 
ing to Def Leopard on a walkman rather 
than at Mrs. Runyan yapping at the board. 

Being the one yapping at the board 
about writers seemed more realistic than 
being a writer, so for a while I thought I'd 
be a teacher, then an editor. I mean, if I 
can’t write my own books, why not read 
someone else’s and get paid for doing it, 
although I'd probably end up at Harlequin 
or someplace like that. Now that I’m mar- 
ried I suppose I have a better idea of what 
they write about and more suggestions. 

But really I just plain don’t know 
what I’m going to do. It wouldn’t be so 





bad except the senior seminar I’m taking 
keeps stirring up my old dreams that I 
stuffed away in high school. We sit in 
those squeaky chairs for two and a half 
hours discussing contemporary female 
authors, and I absolutely love it. Last 
week, I found myself getting so fired up 
over Janet Frame, not because I even re- 
ally like her book, but because she lives 
the dream that I had as a girl but lost along 
the way. Janet does have a horrible red 
afro that I’d die if I had, but at least she 
pursued her goal even when it seemed 
unattainable. 
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I walked home from class fanta- 
sizing about staying at home with meticu- 
lously cared for babies while composing 
literary masterpieces. My husband always 
meets me halfway after my night class 
because we’re both afraid I'll get raped 
and mutilated. Going over the school, 
Church, and family activities for the week 
ahead made me wonder why I think such 
silly thoughts. Who am I kidding? I don’t 
even really have time to write good pa- 
pers when I’m doing it for a grade in En- 
glish. Yet, there remains a tiny part of me 
that says I could do it—write something 
good, not great, but something I’d be 
proud of. All this week, I’ve dreamed that 
silly dream wishing it could be reality. 
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farmyard creatures ask the ugly duckling to 
leave. So he did. So I did. 





THE UGLY 
DUCKLING 


Amanda Rathbun 
Provo, Utah 


The story of the ugly duckling always had 
special meaning in my life. Not because I 
consider myself unusually unattractive, but 
because I do things differently from the rest 
of my family. My mother overflows with 
kindness and patience and has tons of gor- 
geous red hair and beautiful green eyes, but 
I came out screaming my head off with the 
blackest hair my parents had ever seen. To 
put it mildly, I was probably not what they 
expected. Remember in “The Ugly Duck- 
ling” after all of the mother duck’s eggs had 
hatched, one egg remained? A very big egg? 
Well, I am that big egg. 

As I grew up, I loved books, read- 
ing and art. This was not exactly normal for 
my family. In fact, I learned to read when I 
was three and a half and started to paint at 
five. I had “accidents” all of my life. I broke 
my legs three times, my arm once, and had 
numerous twists and sprains. Thus, accident 
prone was added to the list of the labels used 
to describe me. I hate that list. My family 
also labeled me independent because I 
wanted to go to the park, the library and to 
school by myself when I was four. And I 
did. 

A lot of stress comes with the word 
independent. So labeled, I felt that if I 
showed any weakness or need for others (de- 
pendence), there was something wrong with 
me. When I turned eight, I started getting 
very tired. I didn’t want to do anything ex- 
cept sleep on the couch and read. Eventu- 
ally, the doctors diagnosed me with a rare 
but not life-threatening disease. In my 
family’s opinion, a person is sick only if she 
thinks she is sick. You know, the whole mind 
over matter idea. Anyway, it became yet 
another difference. 

In “The Ugly Duckling,” the mother 
presents the duckling to the other creatures 
in the farmyard, and they torment and at- 
tack him. When the mother duck tells them 
to stop, the others say, “Well, he looks so 
strange and ugly, he needs to be pushed 
around.” While no one ever physically at- 
tacked me, I felt very lonely and out of the 
“swing of things.” In the story, the other 


I never enjoyed much of a social life, 
and for that reason, along with many others, 
I dropped out of high school and took the 
GED. That’s when my family and friends 
Started saying I did things the hard way. 
When I went to Ricks College, I tried hard 
to please them. I majored in microbiology 
and finally started dating. leven got engaged 
once, but I broke it off before the week 
ended. I felt overcome with frustration. Af- 
ter a lot of thinking and worrying, I decided 
to act instead of react to the events in my 
life. 

In the story, when the ugly duckling 
flew away, he saw some of the most beauti- 
ful creatures he had ever seen. He saw great 
white swans flying overhead, and eventu- 
ally he went to join them. When I transferred 
to BYU, I changed my major to English 
when I discovered my feminist tendencies 
and started to enjoy life for the first time in 
a very long time. 

My life began to resolve itself. When 
I finally did get married, it was to my best 
friend, a man I had known for more than six 
years. I came to terms with myself and the 
way I do things. As one of my professors 
says, I claimed my own experience, and I 
loved myself. 
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Last May, I lay in the operating room 
waiting for my son to be born (prematurely) 
by Caesarean section, and I had doubts. I 
felt scared and alone and worthless all over 
again. But as my son and I recovered, I 
learned that I can best heal myself by help- 
ing him to love himself. 

In the story, the duckling finally ap- 
proaches the beautiful white swans, and they 
accept him with open arms because he is one 
of them. That’s my resolution. I have ac- 
cepted myself, and I have begun to enjoy 
life again. Nevertheless, I still do things “the 
hard way.” I just can’t help it. But I have 
learned that the hard way is almost always 
more interesting than any other way. 











THE LANGUAGE 


Patricia Rapkoch 
Provo, Utah 


My mother used to write, too. She wrote the grass 
and the rain and warm, sunny days. Sometimes 
she wrote long, touching stories, and other times 
she merely wrote hello as if to prove she were 
still there, just a little distanced, a shadow nearly 
lost in a dark room lit only by the neon glow of a 
24-hour cafe sign. She wrote the birth of seven 
children, and when they were old enough to hold 
a crayon, she taught them to write their own sto- 
Ties. She even wrote the difficult years—the wel- 
fare checks, the end of her marriage, the death of 
a son—because she knew she couldn’t unwrite 
them; they were part of the story. 

I don’t know when she stopped writing. 
I can’t name a time, a space. Maybe when her 
world lost color. Black and white. Or gray. 
Colorblind. Perhaps she didn’t really stop writ- 
ing—the words merely changed. I think that life 
became so difficult that she thought she could 
stop the pain with silence. After her son died, 
she seemed to hide her face in stony silence, hop- 
ing, wishing, praying that her thoughts would 
stop, that her emotions would freeze. Maybe they 
wouldn’t be there if she never wrote. 

Ever since she was young, my mother 
kept a journal, faithfully. She had stacks and 
stacks of spiral-bound notebooks lining her 
closet, like silent guardians that watch her rise 
and dress each morning, reminding her of all 
she’s done, been, felt. Who she is. Her identity 
draws so much from memory and depends on 
dreams, hopes, and fears. She opened the books 
and wrote her life: 


When she was in third grade, my mother, Barbie 
then, wanted a fur muff like the other girls had. 
(They probably didn’t all have them really, but 
that hardly matters.) When her father took her 
to buy a new winter coat, she immediately se- 
lected the cheap, plastic wrap with the soft fur 
muff. Her father liked the blue princess coat—it 
set off her pretty eyes—but my mother insisted. 
Every day, as she walked home from school in 
the unforgiving cold, the frozen plastic slapped 
against her bare legs, leaving them raw and blis- 
tered. The muff wasn’t even warm... 

The first time she went to the welfare 
office, she was twenty and pregnant with Heidi. 
Shamed, yet filled with a sense of proud duty, 
she jutted her sharp chin and sat in the hard, peel- 
ing, blue chair that reminded her of the plastic 
egg holders in her mother’s kitchen. Incubating, 
poached, cracked. She sat, eyes downcast, one 
hand playing with the zipper on her jacket, the 
other placed possessively over her swollen stom- 
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I tell my mother that the 


ach, as if hiding the eyes of the unborn child 
Caparichis are giving us one of the 


She had left me at home. Without looking, she 


could sense the happy, withdrawn features of 
the man next to her. Then the smell. It took all 
her will to choke back the gags that she fought 
instinctively. When the man heaved himself up 
from the chair, he left behind his waste, like a 
baby with no control. My mother went home 
that afternoon and cried. 

These are the stories she told each page, 
filling them, making them understand. That 
made it okay when she couldn’t understand her- 
self. She wrote, linking each day to some greater 
purpose, a theme, a reason. 

When I was younger and as I grew to 
womanhood, she read and told her stories to me. 
Not a continuous sequence of events, rather, a 
story here, an impression there, like beads, 
bright blue, red, or yellow, that she continued 
to string. Initially, they were all primary colors, 
so I could understand. Later, she began to blend; 
soft colors, pink, salmon, ran into loud or dark, 
purples and browns. A continuous string. The 
colors were so beautiful, so soothing, and I sat 
and listened to their meaning; I learned their 
history. When I was old enough, she tied this 
necklace around my neck with the language. 

I talked to her last night. She was sit- 
ting at the kitchen table at home. The other kids 
were at my dad’s house. I could almost feel her 
waiting for them to burst through the door, full 
of “Hey, Moms” and fantastic stories and books 
dropped on the floor. She would answer them 
and listen to them and tell them to put their 
things away. 

Because of her children, she must con- 
tinue to speak, to listen, to communicate. Some- 
times, I think she’s learning the language again. 
| hear it in her voice, like the faint, whispering 
brush of a familiar scent. A phantom, gone be- 
fore I’m even sure it’s really there. Maybe she’s 
realized the power in her words. The power to 
heal, to prescribe, to exist. And maybe I’m try- 
ing to believe it into being. I really think it’s 
there, though; I don’t think she’ll ever lose that 
power. She merely needs to remember how to 
use it 

Now, I try to write my own story. Some- 
times, I finger the beads my mother gave me, 
drawing on her strength. But she has taught me 
that I must learn to use the language myself. I 
must find my own voice. ® 
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SECRET 


Name Withheld 


“It’s me or the kitten,” I tell them. My room- 
mates have brought home a stray cat from the 
alley. Her taffy fur is worn out, and her eyes 
collect puss. They want to take her in, even 
though it’s against the lease. I tell them that I 
will not, I cannot live with a cat in the house. 
They ask me why, and J tell them I am allergic 
to cats. They name the cat Secret because 
they’ll keep her a secret from the landlord. They 
promise she’ll stay outside and they beg me 
not to move out. They don’t understand. 

I am eight, and in my bedroom with 
the Holly Hobby bedspread. Holly Hobby has 
hair made of red yarn, and I coil it around my 
fingers until the circulation is cut off and the 
tip of my index finger is purple. 

He is eleven, and he lives next door. 
He promises me that if I am still and quiet, I 
can have one of his new baby kittens. His cat 
has just had a litter of seven. They are tiny white 
little clouds with whiskers, and I want one for 
my own. 


i cava com talialar-lelelel' 
the white clouds, 
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with me on my bed 
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red stains. 





Pain bolts up my body, and I want to 
scream, but I have no breath. I have no voice. 
Only my legs can kick, but he tells me that if I 
want to have a kitten, he has to go farther, far- 
ther. I try to think about the white clouds, the 
one white cloud that will play with me on my 
bed and cover up the red stains. 

He leaves the room, and my insides are 
on his hand. He walks with his hand perched 
in front of him, as if not to upset my insides. 
He is taking them home with him, I think. 





baby kittens. She says no. I cry and I 
beg, but she says no. One by one, I 
see the white clouds go home with new own- 

ers. Mom buys me a pet hamster, but the other 

neighbor’s cat kills it and leaves it on our door- 

step, a pile of fur and blood. 

He goes to my high school and drives 
a VW bug. I pretend he is not alive. I never 
look at his hands. 

Secret is everywhere. She is in my 
clothes, in my backpack, in my bed. She plays 
in the sheets and then jumps into my laundry 
basket full of dirty towels. She is soft and 
warm, and her stomach vibrates as she purrs. 

I want to throw Secret against a wall 
and flatten out her damp little nose. I want to 
squeeze the guts out of her, to wring her neck 
with my thumb and index finger and see her 
pussy eyes bulge out of her head as she suffo- 
cates. I want to throw her down the stairs and 
hear her delicate spine break, and then hear 
the whimper of her meow. 

Secret is everywhere, and I start to 
notice people’s hands. 

Secret’s belly almost sweeps the floor 
when she walks. She is pregnant. Her stom- 
ach expands, and her eyes grow heavy. There 
are countless lives in her belly. 

I stand at the threshold of my front 
door, and I can smell the birth. Secret lies on 
white garbage bags on our living room floor, 
her red fluids spilling onto the shiny bags. 
There are three pink kittens at her side, and 
one in the process of leaving her body. I fall to 
my knees and watch life, emerging. Secret is 
struggling, there is blood all over the bags. 
Something is not right, my roommates tell me, 
but before we have time to figure out what is 
wrong, Secret’s body stiffens, and her eyes 
gloss over. Her insides cover the bag. 

The last kitten is swimming in blood, 
and I guide it toward dryness. My hands run 
through the blood and the fluids; Secret’s in- 
sides are on my hands, gliding through my fin- 
gers and coiling around my knuckles. 

We wrap Secret up in newspaper and 
more bags and take her to the dumpster. My 
tears fall onto the newspaper and smear the 
ink. 

I wash my hands. Her insides fall into 
the sink and swirl with the water. My hands 
are clean. I want to hold Secret’s babies for 
her. I want them to snuggle at my side for the 
warmth that she’ll never give them. Her in- 
sides are not on my hands, but they are in her 
babies’ eyes. 

We give two kittens to the landlord, 
and he changes our lease to allow pets. We 
give one kitten to the little girl next door. Her 
eyes light up, and she promises to love the kit- 
ten just as the mother would have. 

The last kitten that was born, that is 
the one I keep. I name her Birtha, and she licks 

my hands to keep them clean. ® 
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FORGIVE? 





I must preface this account by saying that I 
didn’t want to write about sexual trauma, abuse, 
being attacked (whatever) in the first place, but 
I couldn’t help myself. I would change what 
happened if I could, but I know that I can’t 

The reason David got away with it was 
because he could. He is a predator who seeks 
out the victimized in order to victimize them 
even further. He is/was one of the evil people. 
Even my uncle wasn’t that evil because he was 
only thirteen when he raped me. I have never 
forgiven either of them. It’s kind of sad because 
my not forgiving them is destroying only me. I 
cannot, unfortunately, let myself forgive them 
because how can I if I can’t forgive myself. I 
don’t know how this is going to come across, 
but after dealing with the issue for the last 
twenty years, I really don’t care. Here goes. 


11 April 1993 

... I’m scared to go to BYU, but somehow I 
know that everything will be okay. I know it 
will. 


2 May 1993 

BYU is really different from Ricks. At first I 
wasn’t sure if I’d like it or not, but now I know I 
will. Today, after ward prayer, this guy David 
[why do I protect him even now?] came over to 
chat for a while. He is way cool. We both really 
love English and reading. And guess what else? 
He taught me how to drive a stick shift. We 
went over to the stadium parking lot, he let me 
drive his pickup, and then he let me drive all the 
way back to King Henry. It was so much fun. I 
sure wouldn’t mind going out with him. Wow. 


9 May 1993 

Dave and I have been spending a lot of time 
together. We are having so much fun, but neither 
of us wants to get involved too fast. I cut my 
work hours back to twenty a week because I 
wasn’t getting my homework done, with Dave 
and all. 


16 May 1993 

Dave and I have cooled things off quite a bit. 
We are still really good friends, but we have 
decided not to get committed too fast....Dave 
came over last night and talked with me, and I 
feel much better about things now. We are going 
to try to be better friends before we move any 
further. 


30 May 1993 
I have learned a lot this week. I had assumed 
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Name Withheld 


that Dave wasn’t interested in being with me 
any more, but I was wrong. I also really under- 
estimated his integrity...(about a page 
later)...Dave and I went out last night, and it 
was pretty fun. First, we went to get his hair cut, 
and then we went to Johnny B’s. Afterwards, we 
came back here and “kind of” watched a movie. 
He ended up spending the night and left around 
10:30 A.M. Oh, well. 


9 June 1993 

...I'm really starting to feel as if something is 
missing in my life. It’s not that I feel incomplete 
in any way. I just feel like I’m not seeing or 
finding something that I should be... 


27 June 1993 

We must always be able to, and willing to, 
examine our own lives as thoroughly as we 
examine the lives of others. I guess that’s 
something I’ve been doing these past eighteen 
days. Unfortunately I’m not sure where its 
gotten me. I still feel like something’s missing, 
but at least now I feel like I’m on the road to 
finding out what it is. I went to see my bishop 
last week. As usual, he had some very helpful 
advice. He thinks I would benefit from seeing a 
counselor again. He’s probably night. I’m going 
to make time this week to go down to the 
counseling center. 


30 June 1993 

Now more than ever I realize how unprepared I 
am for marriage. There are some things about it 
that frighten me. I am afraid that if I get married 
I will lose myself. I am afraid that I will have 
nothing left for myself after giving so much to 
my husband. I want something that is uniquely 
mine. 


25 July 1993 
...Dave and J are finally through. I know I’ve 
said that before, but this time at least I mean it. 


5 Sept 1993 
I moved out of the ward and into a condo with 
an old friend. 


8 Oct 1993 
...I have the power to determine what happens 
to me... 


7 Nov 1993 

There is so much to catch up on. On Aug 22, 
David attacked me. I haven’t written about it 
before because I didn’t know what to write. 


Until I worked it all out in my head, I wasn’t 
sure what really happened or how I felt about 
it. It took him coming to my new sacrament 
meeting and threatening the people who 
asked him to leave. After that, he showed up 
at my house repeatedly demanding to see me. 
I finally had to go to the police. They under- 
stood and brought him in for questioning. 
They told him that if he came within fifty feet 
of me he would be arrested for stalking. They 
couldn’t charge him with rape because it had 
been eight weeks since it happened and all 
the evidence was gone. He tried to see me 
one more time after that. I still wouldn’t see 
him, so he left a note apologizing for what he 
did. That’s all well and good, but it will still 
take me a long time to get over what he did 
and forgive him. After I told my bishop and 
the police, his bishop released him from all of 
his callings. | am glad I went to the authori- 
ties for one reason: Now he knows that what 
he did is unacceptable to me, the law, and to 
God. 

How I would change it: I would have 
never let David kiss me in the first place; 
stayed in counseling like I was supposed to; 
gone to the police the night it happened; 
written to Nate more on his mission; gone to 
counseling earlier; included my experiences 
with Nate while all this was happening. He 
was wonderful. Maybe I should never have 
come to BYU in the first place. 
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THE EIST 


“Girls, it’s one o’clock in the morning! 

Please be quiet. Everyone else is trying to 
sleep!” We stopped talking and lay silently on 
the hardwood floor, the cold seeping through 
our sleeping bags. The momentary silence was 
broken by the faint hum of the heat vent as it 
kicked in, filling the basement with a current of 
warm air. Seconds passed, and Emily, no longer 
able to bear the quiet, began to squirm, her vinyl] 
sleeping bag rustling as it brushed against mine. 
A hand suddenly reached out of her sleeping 
bag and poked me in the ribs. I shrieked, which 
probably would have brought my mom down 
again if Emily hadn’t covered my mouth with 
her hand. 

We started talking again, whispering, 
about our favorite topic—marriage. “I’m not 
sure if I'd want to marry Greg. He’ s too 
moody,” Emily pondered of her current boy- 
friend. We whispered in the dark for two more 
hours, dreaming and painting a portrait of the 
perfect husband. We talked about wedding 
colors, bridesmaid dresses, and didn’t Jane and 
Bart look so happy at their wedding reception 
last Saturday? Emily said that when she gradu- 
ated she didn’t want to do anything besides get 
married to the perfect guy and have a perfect 
relationship like our Mia Maid teacher, Sister 
Stark, had. 


Julie Crofts 
Provo, Utah 


1. Strong testimony 

2. Honors priesthood 

3. Will take me to the temple 
4. Loves me 

5. Never fights with me 

6. Wants to have a big family 


Our teacher asked us to read our lists 
out loud. They were all similar. Sister Stark 
praised our lists and emphasized that if our 
husbands had those traits then our marriages 
could not help but succeed. We paid close 
attention as our teacher talked about temple 
marriage, that when two people made sacred 
covenants the result would be happiness and 
perfection. She closed by bearing her testimony 
of the wonderful bliss that she and her husband 
had received from being married in the temple. 

After class, as Emily and I left the 
room, Emily—with a twinkle in her eye—said 
to me “I can’t wait to be married. Everything 
will be so perfect.” 


“But don’t you think he’s good looking?” 

Emily pleaded. Emily was eighteen. She 
thought she was in love and that Kirk would 
make a good husband. There were just a couple 
“minor” (as she termed them) snags. 


1. Kirk was not a returned 


Emily and I leapt out of our hard metal missionary. 
chairs, grateful to finally escape the monoto- 2. He had cheated on her 
nous Sunday School class. We breathed a sigh before. 


of relief as we entered the Mia Maid classroom. 
Unlike our Sunday School teacher, Sister Stark 
knew how to keep the interest of fifteen-year- 
old girls. We were especially excited when we 
noticed Sister Stark’s wedding picture, a picture 
of the Seattle temple, and books with the words 
temple marriage in the display on the white 
table cloth. 

“Hmm, I wonder what the lesson is 
going to be about today,” I said with a grin. 
Emily and I listened intently as Sister Stark 
urged us to constantly look for qualities in the 
guys we dated that we would also like ina 
husband. She then handed each of us a slip of 
paper and asked us to list the qualities that 
would make a perfect husband. A couple of 
minutes passed, and Emily showed me her slip 
of paper. Her list didn’t surprise me; it was one 
we had written may times before: 
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3. He always had to have 
his own way. 


I saw these as major flaws, points that 
were definitely not on the list that we had so 
often made as young girls. Another problem was 
that Kirk was twenty-eight, and Emily was just 
graduating from high school. “Once I get 
married in the temple everything will get better; 
our marriage will be perfect,” she said, repeat- 
ing the words we had so often heard. 

“Are you in love with him, or the idea 
of marriage?” I thought to myself. The fact that 
she had deviated from her list proved to me me 
that she was more in love with the idea of 
marriage. 


SS SSE eae ee ee 





Emily and I had been taught that marriage, 

more specifically temple marriage, was the 
end of all our problems, resulting in eternal bliss 
and happiness. None of our teachers ever told 
Emily that marriage, especially at the start, is 
not always joy and happiness, that arguments 
and problems do arise. Emily married Kirk. One 
year later, she was so disillusioned with him and 
with marriage that the word divorce had 
sneaked into her vocabulary. But three and a 
half years later, she is still with him, trying to 
make sense and understand where the happiness 
is that she was promised. 

From the time we were young girls, we 
were constantly taught and conditioned to think 
that marriage is completely and totally problem 
free. The Mia Maid lesson was just one of a 
series of lessons on marriage that made us think 
that marriage equaled perfection. Even though 
my husband did match up to my list, I, too, felt 
shock when I was first married. I guess that I 
also had engraved in my head that marriage was 
perfection. Now I know that it’s far from it. 
Perfection and happiness are lifelong goals that 
result from love’s hard work, not merely a list 
andaceremony. * 
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POET 








SMALL THINGS 


A latecomer to the kingdom, 
I work awkwardly at small 
things. 


Today, I am defining a finger, 
Tomorrow, the clotted bone 
Of a hand reaching out. 


Toward the end of my. years, 
I may be able to show you 

A full torso, 

At best a limb. 


If you look hard, 

Past the faded lace of my 
eyes, 

You may see His image 
Longing to come together. 


Ruth B. Thornton 
Fresno, California 


CLARITY 


Through a dirty windshield, 
among the telephone wires 
and sycamore leaves, 

I glimpse the Polar Star; 

and discover it’s inside of me. 


Jerry Johnston 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


WOMAN INSIDE 





There is a woman inside, 

sleepless as an owl, who will not close her eyes 
and leave these poems 

to one so tired. 


She is a match 

struck in newly fallen shavings, 
a woman stuck 

in a still young writer. 


She has grown 

restless as the sun 

the hour before dawn. 

She burns her smooth fingers 
into soot, smears 

her words across the heart 


and her blood will be the rhythm 
fierce and red 

and men will tum mad 

at the bare heat of it. 


Waiting to change our money 
just off the metro stop called Opera 


there was nothing to do but watch— 

stare out the wall-length windows of the bank, 
dreaming out our days 

in broken French. 

I wished to be a writer 

and hang my poetry 

from a clothesline 

in a village close to Switzerland. 

Only birds would sing it. 


From the window I saw 

a small boy holding an empty. cup 

on the street’s bleak corner. 

Narrow, his copper arms dangled 

from a weary blue t-shirt, 

his black hair oily 

like feathers of a magpie. 

So small, he held his father’s frayed, gray sleeve, 
and his father shook him off like muddy snow, 
though it was June, in Paris. 


Watching him, so little and hollow 
like he was, 

I wanted more than France 
and francs and poetry 

to pour myself inside him, 
take him in my womb 

and give him life all over 
here is my heart 

here is my blood 

here is my God— 

receive Him 


A man behind the counter 

called us, in English, forward, 

and the little boy, 

shivering in June, in Paris, 

crossed the street behind his father. 
I opened my thick wallet, 

my arms so white, 

my eyes so green, 

my hands full of America. 


Shannon J. Nielsen 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





SOUND AND 
SILENT POEMS 


Are they the classic poems written for lovers? 
The Browning lines read aloud with the , 
evening star? 


Or, could they include the sounds of living, 
Those sounds which stir our feelings as 
they grow? 


Does my pen’s writing phrases at 3 a.m. make 
those words poetry? 

Or, could the words I’ve heard or said be 
poetry without a pen? 


If Figaro, the cat, says, “Brrrrrr, it’s a wonderful 
morning,” 

Do we make poetry when I respond with » 
my. “silent” smile? 


Does a deaf person miss the poetry of sound? 
Perhaps, but not all, 

For she might “see” the sounds of com 
husks rustling in the rain. 


Sounds—language, music, train whistle—are 
often poetry to my ears 

As are unheard sounds which come from 
memory or hope. 


Sounds of quiet weeping in a nursing home at 
sunrise 

Can equal the recitation of iambic 
pentameter lines. 


The sound of a single, gentle kiss as suitcases are 
piled in a car 

Might speak poetically as published 
verses do. 


If the poetry of sound can reach our souls, ‘ 
Does that mean that there are “ touch 
poems,” too? 


Marcia Keller Matheson, 
Holmen, Wisconsin 
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PASSING THE BATON IN OCTOBER 


At seventy-two, time is having its passing way with you. 
Your doctor DuWayne, has retired, white haired with keen 
diagnoses and medicated hope, a missionary to Mongolia. 


Your two chief editors for women, Sue in Cambridge and 
Lynne in Salt Lake, have tured in their pages and, half 
your age, left to find themselves unagitated around other 


corners. Even your trusty plumber, Mike, has thickened 
with his glasses and overalls to treating only obvious pipes, 
bald and sweating in his leanings, soon, he says, his last. 


Your smiling corner garage man, you heard only last night, 
disappeared from under a banner, “Thank you for 35 
years! Honk if you will miss Don!” You did, will. 


Today your travel agent Kitty’s voice was someone else’s, 
younger, with your VISA in her computer and your miles 
unknown, hovering in disconnections. Some of your 


tennis buddies sell their memberships for replaced knees 
and stitched-over sun spots. For you and Mel, railings and 
footings take on novel importance. Oldest friends die or 


do battle with syndromes, bones on bones, and tired 
retinas resistant to changing light. Three brothers and 
their wives of fifty years take your happy homing into 


missions unrelenting as their urges to contribute, lucky 
the eight of you for having seven decades and windmills 
still in sight. Camping last month with eighteen of your 


own twenty-nine in deep woods between an Oregon ocean 
and lake, your children grown and knowing, reversed your 
dealing with sand, served you from fires of their making 





and coddled your nights by arranging a cabin bed | 
a soft KOA distance from their rambunctious grounds. 
Your dears of the generation ahead have long since 


followed their stars into orbit to inhabit holy 
your closest dreams and tender their offerings | 
in the night. Like your contemporaries, you are | 


matrix to the thousand spokes of kin and kith, the 
machinations of a day. Tomorrow in your canyon you'll 
meet the stone mason, young, who by promise of your 


cemetery cousin, will haul and hew a granite slab sloughed 
off by Castle Crags a million years ago, to be a headstone 
bench with a clear view to your mountain home. Still, 


today at 7:32 a.m. the familiar: the phone-call friend with 
smiles from Miami: then Thayne, turing five, “Gramma, 
what time is our spree?” Now cereal for two with banana, 


potassium to take on the calendar stuffed with receiving 
and giving, programmed silences sweet as sleep at | a:m. | 
or tennis on Thursday, letters, computer, voices, touch, 


lunch with those ready daughters. Pores open, the baton 
warms your palm. If leaves color and fall like the pages 
you sleep with, they golden your road to the canyon: 


Almost, almost unbereaved in the losses, 
your breath holds even in the letting go. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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WORRY, ANGER, AND DEPRESSION: 
Philosophies | No Longer Live By 


Carrel Hilton Sheldon 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


Ashly, my son's girlfriend, came into the living 
room one day and plopped herself down on the 
couch with me, her face distorted in suffering, a 
Kleenex clutched in her hand. 

“I’m worried,” she wailed. “Isaac was 
supposed to be home hours ago.” She sobbed 
and blew her nose. After a bit, she looked up 
with a quizzical expression and asked, “Aren't 
you worried?” 

“No,” I said. “I don’t believe in worry.” 

She looked aghast, shocked, incredu- 
lous. I think she was expecting a bonding 
experience in shared suffering. Or at least 
sympathy. But she got neither. 

The way I saw it, if something dreadful 
had happened to Isaac and we could do anything 
about it, we’d do it when we found out. In the 
mean time, I’d rather watch TV than waste my 
time worrying. I had long ago done a cost- 
benefit analysis of worry and decided it wasn’t 
worth it. 

There are of course some good reasons 
why worry might be appealing. 


1. Worry lines give you character. 

2. You have evidence that you are 
a caring person. 

3. If you worry enough, it might 
help bad stuff not happen. 

4. If you worry you won't feel 
guilty for not worrying if 
something bad does happen. 

5. It gives you interesting feelings 
of sickness. 

6. If you get really upset, you can 
use it to make the person you’ re 
worrying about feel bad, 
implying that it is their fault. 

7. You can use it to make people 
do what you want so you won’t 
worry. 

8. If you are good at it and do it a 
lot with the same people, they 
will form a habit of doing what 
you want so you won’t worry. 
Your worry can keep controlling 
them even after you’re gone. 


Maybe some people can be very proud 
of all the good they think their worry has done. I 
know my Aunt Jenny was. But me, for the most 
part, I’ve given it up. I don't want to have a 
belief in worry as a philosophy that shapes my 
life. 

Anger, like worry, has some benefits. 
My friend Deborah cultivates it. She says it 
gives her energy and power and motivation to 
get things done. I haven’t cultivated it on 
purpose, but I have certainly used it to clean my 
house on occasion. It has also seemed useful 
sometimes when I wanted to be heard and no 
one was listening. And I’ve had a few experi- 
ences where my anger has scared people into 
action. I’ve done things, too, motivated by my 
fear of someone else’s anger. But I don’t like the 
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way it makes me feel weak, like I just lost in a 
win-lose game, a game that somehow I was 
forced to play against my will. 

I used to get angry when my husband 
didn’t come home on time, back when I be- 
lieved both in worry and in anger. I would cry 
and feel miserable and yell at him when he got 
home. It seemed the natural thing to do in 
response to his lateness, which I interpreted as 
cruel disregard for me. The way I saw it, his 
behavior made me sick with worry, and then 
furious. 

Often he would be many hours late, and 
I would imagine him in an accident somewhere. 
I would work myself into an awful state of 
worry, then it would occur to me that maybe he 
wasn’t in an accident somewhere and my worry 
would turn to anger. How could he not call or 
come home when he said he would? Why did he 
he to me? Why did he want to hurt me so? 

Then one day in the front hall, while I 
was crying and yelling over his lateness and we 
were, at the same time, discussing the possibil- 
ity that / made myself upset rather than he made 
me upset, I had an insight. 

We had both read about the theory that 
people were responsible for their own feel- 
ings—that no one outside ourselves could make 
us feel anything. Garret believed this literally. 
(That was easy for him to believe, I reasoned, 
because his feelings were so repressed. Because 
he didn’t notice any feelings, he thought he 
wisely chose not to have them.) I, on the other 
hand, saw this personal responsibility for one’s 
feelings as the theory behind the “I message” 
trick. A useful tool of conversation maybe, but 
not THE TRUTH. 

So in the midst of my upset in the front 
hall, I opened myself to the possibility that I 
was really making myself feel upset. I asked 
myself why I would do such a thing, and that’s 
when I had the insight. I realized that I thought 
he should come home because I was angry. I 
was using my upset as a means to try to change 
his behavior, both to punish him and to manipu- 
late him. In the midst of my tears and frustra- 
tion, I suddenly began laughing. I couldn’t 
believe I had been doing that. It seemed so silly 
(and embarrassing). I definitely didn’t want to 
behave that way anymore. I really did not want 
him coming home because of my anger. I didn’t 
want anger to be a motivation in our relation- 
ship in any way. And besides, it wasn’t work- 
ing—he said that wanting to avoid my anger 
made him keep “forgetting” to come home 
again after he would remember the first time 
(and the second and so on). 

At that moment of insight, the world 
shifted for me, and anger and upset were no 
longer a “natural” consequence of his being late. 
There was no struggle to remain calm. There 
was no “dealing” with my anger. It just wasn’t 
there anymore over this issue. As unbelievable 
as it seemed to me, the upset really had been my 
unconscious choice and creation for my own 


purpose. After seeing what was motivating my 
anger, I simply said, “No thank you.” and chose 
differently. 

Worry and anger are two philosophies 
that run the lives of a lot of people I know. 
Worry was my mother’s specialty, which was 
clearly passed on to her from her mother’s side 
of the family—my Aunt Jenny being famous for 
it. And anger was my father’s specialty. I didn’t 
know his family well, but from the stories I’ve 
heard, both his parents believed strongly in the 
benefits of anger. 

From looking at the evidence in my 
own life, I have to admit that while I’ve dabbled 
in a number of philosophies, I have been most 
committed to depression. I practiced it regu- 
larly—more and more often as I have gotten 
older. The cost was weighing me down. But I 
couldn’t examine the benefits (or even find 
them) until I was willing to consider that, in my 
case, maybe depression was something I chose, 
rather than something that just happened to me 
out of circumstance, history, hormones, or 
biochemistry. It really felt beyond my control, 
and I knew I would never choose depression—it 
was too devastating! And yet, I kept having this 
inkling. 

I recognized my first depression benefit 
one day when I realized that there wasn’t 
anything innately the matter with my life—I 
really could live a life I loved, given what I had. 
And then I was immediately appalled by that 
thought. I saw that at some deep level I didn’t 
want to live a life I loved. That seemed odd to 
me. I had always thought I wanted to be happy. 
I asked myself, “Why would I want to be 
miserable?” And my answer was that living a 
truly happy life was inappropriate in a world 
filled with war, hunger, disease, crime, inequal- 
ity, child abuse, pollution, clear cutting of 
forests....Even if one had the opportunity to live 
a life that she loved, surely it would be thought- 
less and uncaring to do so. No one should be 
truly happy until everyone can be happy. 

I discovered that I had the belief that 
depression shows a sensitive caring for the 
suffering in the world. I couldn’t be too happy 
for too long and still be a good person! But, in 
reality, depressions immobilized me and prob- 
ably added to the discomfort of anyone around 
me. I thought about this for a short while and 
decided to change my belief. Now I see my 
personal happiness, joy, and well-being as 
contributing to my life and the happiness of my 
family and friends, as well as contributing to the 
possibility of a happy life for everyone. 

I thought I had conquered my depres- 
sion in one fell swoop. Now, I could be happy. 
Yes? No. Another depression overcame me. But 
I still had a commitment to exploring the idea 
that I was somehow unconsciously choosing it. 
So I asked myself, what beliefs (in addition to 
the one I had found) might make depression 
seem to me to be the answer to life’s conun- 
drums. I went away alone with my computer for 
a couple of days, and I thought hard. The 
following are other depression benefits I 
recognized. 


Depression is very useful for avoiding responst- 
bility. It engenders sympathy and is a great 
excuse for not doing whatever someone thought 
I should have. Rather than incurring wrath or 
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disappointment for failure, one gets instantly off 
the hook. “Oh, poor thing, she’s been de- 
pressed.” 


Depression is a stand against the domination of 
life. Is an unobtrusive way to rebel when I 
don’t want anyone to know that’s what I’m 
doing (including myself). Outright rebellion is a 
fighting stand against domination of parents, 
church, law, government, life the way it has 
been handed down. Depression is a quiet, go-to- 
bed kind of stand against life as it has been 
handed down. Maybe it’s even heroic. 


Depression has value as self motivation. Fa- 
mous people have said that without suffering 
there would be no progress because suffering is 
motivation for change, growth, and learning. 
I’m sure many of my school teachers believed 
this. Maybe if I’m depressed enough, I'll be a 
better person—more motivated to get it right so 
that I won't be depressed again 


Depression is good self punishment. In addition 
to punishment as motivation to do right in order 
to avoid the punishment next time, it is also 
commonly thought that punishment has value as 
a just payment. It is something to balance the 
scales, something necessary to clean the slate 
before a new beginning. When I’ve suffered 
enough, I can be forgiven. So depression as 
punishment is good and necessary. It can mark 


TIME FOR THE ANNUAL 
HILLSBORO RETREAT 


The annual Exponent II retreat is scheduled for 
July 18-20 in Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 
Eloise Bell will be our featured speaker, and we 
have promise of another group of extraordinar- 
ily fine workshops. Join us if you can; volun- 
teer to present a workshop or perform a talent if 
you are so inclined. The price is $110 for 
lodging, meals, and a t-shirt. Reserve your 
place now by writing to P.O. Box 128, Arling- 
ton, MA 02174. See you in July 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
WOMEN’S RETREAT 


We are making plans for our 5th annual retreat. 
Each year 60-70 women have joined together 
for a weekend of “woman talk,” serious dia- 
logue, panel discussions, lectures, just plain 
fun, and our “always wonderful” Sunday 
meeting. We gather in a beautiful spot, eat 
delicious meals, and don’t have to spend one 
minute in the kitchen! 

We know there are Exponent readers in 
the Northwest who haven’t discovered us yet; if 
you would like to get on our mailing list, please 
contact: 


Sue Phair 

510 Winding Way S.E 

Salem, OR 97302 

(503)588-2284; fax (503)399-1319 


What: Willamette Valley Women’s Retreat 
Date: April 11-13,1997 

Where: Camp Cascade (20 miles east of Salem, 
Oregon) 
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the end of something bad, the beginning of 
something good. 


Depression is good evidence against those who 
have wronged me. If I were happy, fully func- 
tional, and fulfilled in life it wouldn’t look like 
my spouse, parents, church, society, and culture 
had seriously harmed me. Depression is evi- 
dence of some kind of ruin or disability that can 
be blamed on others. It keeps the guilt and 
blame in place—on them! And that is important: 
I wouldn’t want the world to think that it had 
treated me in a manner that was O.K. 


When considering worry and anger, I 
found it pretty easy to see that the benefits were 
bogus, but the benefits of depression, in some 
way, seemed deep and meaningful and good and 
true. Because I believed in depression so 
strongly and had made it my personal philoso- 
phy for a long time, it took a more rigorous 
thinking for me to debunk its benefits. Nearly 
anything could trick me into holding on to it. I'd 
think, “If it just has some value, I can keep it 
and be right about being depressed and have it 
bring me good in the long run after all.” You see 
how careful I’ ve had to be. 

Unexamined, the benefits seemed to 
have the ring of truth. But they are twisted; I no 
longer believe in any of them. Any way I look at 
it, it is absolutely clear that depression really 


wasn’t working to produce anything good for 
me. And the cost was so high. I decided to give 
it up. 

It has been over a year and a half since I 
consciously analyzed the benefits of depression 
and made my choice against them. During that 
time, when I’ve seen myself spiraling down 
toward depression, I’ve said to myself, “Wait a 
minute. I don’t believe in depression! What’s 
going on here?” I then locate the incident that 
triggered the spiral and ask which benefit I was 
automatically trying to live by and ask myself 
again, “Do I believe that?” The answer is a 
quick “No way!” And the downward spiral is 
immediately gone. The result is that these 
downward spirals have become much less 
frequent. 

I’m now getting to the point where I can 
say, “I don’t believe in depression” with the 
same casual assurance that I told Ashly “I don’t 
believe in worry.” 


Note: By all means, experiment with asking 
yourself the question “If I were choosing X (X 
being whatever recurring behavior you think 
you don’t want), why would I choose it?” 
However, if you find yourself dealing with 
unrelenting depression, please see a doctor. 








SISTERS SPEAK/ 
SISTERS HEEP 


In our last issue, we brought to our readers a 
rich accumulation of articles on the subject of 
homosexuality as it is experienced by mem- 
bers of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. We have been determined to print 
a collection of personal essays on the subject 
for nearly five years but continually felt either 
that perhaps the subject was too unsettling or 
that we did not have enough of the right 
materials to cover all perspectives. 


Well, we finally did our 
issue and to our surprise we have 
received very few written responses. 
(We will publish them in the next 
issue, Volume 20, Number 3.) We 
have received phone calls and face-to-face 
responses, all of which have been positive, but 
also much of it suggesting that there may be no 
such thing as “covering all perspectives.” As 
with so many of life’s experiences, there are as 
many experiences as there are people who have 
them. What is true for one, may not be for 
another, even when the basic facts of their 
stories may be similar. 

Several people have said that what they 
read in Exponent II rang true for them and 
connected with their experiences but in one way 
or another missed an important insight or 
triumph or sadness. We hope that our grouping 
of essays made readers feel that they could add 
to what we presented, especially now that we 
are reminded that the discussion is incomplete. 

So, for this “Sisters Speak/Sisters 
Help,” we directly invite you, Readers, to add 
what we may have missed. . .namely your 
responses to the subject of how LDS people are 
living with and learning from being a lesbian 
woman or gay man in the Chruch or how we 
are doing when we are in a relationship with 
someone who is lesbian or gay. How has this 
issue affected your faith, your behavior, your 
understandings of gospel living? 

Please submit your responses by April 
25; 19975 @ 
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1 Nephi 17:3 And thus we see that the 
commandments of God must be 
fulfilled. And if it so be that the chil- 
dren of men keep the commandments 
of God he doth nourish them, and 
strengthen them, and provide means 
whereby they can accomplish the thing 
which he has commanded them; 
wherefore, he did provide means for us 
while we did sojourn in the wilderness. 





When faced with the challenge of sharing my 
thoughts about a scripture, I grapple and 
struggle to find meaning in it within the 
context of my own life. I was tempted, at first, 
to misread the scripture, substituting blessings 
for nourish and strengthen so that it read “...If 
it so be that the children of men keep the 
commandments of God he doth give them 
blessings.” I am guessing that this is a mindset 
common to many Mormons: that if we obey 
the commandments, we will be rewarded. 

In my advancing years, I now see this 
as a black and white concept that has been 
integrated into our culture. It is a very primi- 
tive mode of thinking—that if I do this, you 
will give me that; however, we find ourselves 
butting up against another reality more often 
than not. “But I faithfully paid my tithing, and 
I’m still struggling financially. What did I do 
wrong?” Or try this: “I’ve kept the Word of 
Wisdom all these years. So why am I having 
health problems?” In other words, in light of 
this scriptural promise, why do bad things 
happen to good people? 

We need to take a closer look at the 
scripture. Notice that the scripture says, “. . . 
and if it so be that the children of men keep the 
commandments, he will nourish them and 
strengthen them...” 

To nourish is not necessarily to 
reward. The word nourish comes from a Latin 
word, meaning “to feed.” In other words, to 
nourish is to foster the development of—to 
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OBEDIENCE 


Diane Porter 
Chula Vista, California 


promote and sustain. Similarly, to strengthen is 
not necessarily to reward. It means “to become 
strong or stronger.” Our wise Heavenly Father, 
knowing that free agency is a value to be 
maintained above all others, promises to foster 
our development—to promote, sustain, and 
strengthen us, if we will keep His command- 
ments. 

A rat in a maze, lacking the ability to 
learn and practice faith, would learn best if 
given the reward immediately following the 
execution of a behavior. Humans, however, 
have the potential to learn faith as well as 
obedience. The Lord expects more from us. 

In light of all this, I would like to share 
with you a very personal experience. I have 
suffered from depression all my life. However, 
serious depression first reared its ugly head 
shortly after I gave birth to a stillborn baby boy 
twenty-one years ago. I didn’t understand why 
he was stillborn. 

I was trying to keep all the command- 
ments: paying my tithing, raising my family in 
the Church, reading the scriptures, praying, 
being faithful to my husband, and so on. Sud- 
denly, I had hit a wall. Why hadn’t the Lord 
blessed me for keeping these commandments? 
Why had He allowed this terrible thing to 
happen. 

In spite of this exacerbation of my life- 
long depression, I managed to function on the 
same energetic level, but the wind had been 
knocked out of my sails. It took an enormous 
amount of effort to keep going. Feeling aban- 
doned by God, I began to “tough it out” on my 
own, wading through life as if it were a huge 
bog of quicksand. Worst of all, I quit feeling. I 
became enmeshed in other people’s lives so that 
I could avoid my own. 

This depression became a daily battle 
that finally led me to a classic “mid-life” crisis 
in my early 40s. I reached a point where I could 
no longer go on pretending. Instead of being 
numb to feeling, I was now in extreme emo- 


tional pain. The pain was so real and so intense 
that, at times, it literally took my breath away. 

What I want to tell you, though, is that 
through all this pain I continued to feel a 
warmth and strength coming from outside 
myself. 

I began to see a therapist, who ex- 
pressed her concern from time to time that I 
would try to take my own life. Knowing how 
unhappy I was with myself, with my Church, 
and with my God, she feared that I would do 
something extreme to cut myself off from all 
former ties. She also anticipated that I might 
begin to fall away from the Church and might 
begin to experiment with outside values and 
morals. 

But underneath all this hopelessness, I 
was experiencing a spark of new hope. As low 
as I felt, I knew I was beginning to get better. 

I tenaciously hung on to the command- 
ments. (Admittedly, I hung on to some better 
than others. But then, don’t we all?) Heavenly 
Father did nurture me and strengthen me 
through a new process of growth. Only my 
husband and children know what a struggle it 
has been for me to make the changes in behav- 
ior, thinking, and feeling that were necessary for 
me to discover that it is possible to experience 
happiness in this life. 

I would like to say that everything 1s 
wonderful for me now and that my testimony is 
totally intact, but that wouldn’t be very honest. I 
still struggle at times with life. But instead of 
turning my back on the Lord all the time, I now 
sometimes allow myself to wrestle with Him. I 
don’t have all the answers, but I can share my 
testimony with you that Nephi knew what he 
was talking about when he said that “... if it be 
so that the children of men keep the command- 
ments of God, he will nourish and strengthen 
them.” I know this to be true because the Lord 
does provide means for me for my “sojourn in 
the wilderness.” # 
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SHARING OUR 
STORIES 


Sharon Vasicek 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


“If the Church weren’t true, the missionaries 
would have destroyed it a long time ago.” So we 
joke away the perceived and real blunders and 
misfortunes of full-time missionaries. 

When it comes to the “imperfections” 
that we subject each other to regularly, it’s a 
miracle that we members don’t destroy the 
Church either! In point of fact, something 1s 
saving this Church, keeping it together. What is 
it? As a fundamentalist, my answer would 
identify the doctrine as the driving force behind 
the vitality of our Church. As a mystic, I would 
see the Lord’s influence in a thousand places 
simultaneously. But as just an ordinary member, 
I credit the stories we share with each other as a 
life-giving source of strength and endurance to 
the Church. 

Heart-warming, first-person remem- 
brances, particularly of recent events, remind us 
of the truth our personal beliefs are to us. These 
stories typically give people a moment in time 
together, occasionally in tears, just to feel those 
blessed moments. 

I heard one Compassionate Service/ 
Social Relations teacher share the following 
story. It is one of the top ten Relief Society 
moments of my life. The pulse of the women in 
the room beat as one the further Susan got into 
her story. The story did not come from the 
manual, but the theme was similar to the lesson 
of the day. Here it is, as she titled it: 
“Pediculosis Capitis.” 


This story is about discovering that we’re really 
just ordinary people, like everybody else. We’re 
standing in the check-out line at K-MART. This 
in itself marks us as pretty run-of-the-mill 
people, but somehow I manage to separate 
myself, in my own mind, from all the other 
millions of K-MART shoppers. 

“Mom, my head has been itching like 
crazy,” Lindsey says. She’s scratching her 
whole head with both hands, her hair wildly 
tousled, inconspicuously light brown. 

“Maybe you have a dry scalp,” I say 
absently. I’m making sure I don’t need any of 
the doo-dads displayed in the K-MART check- 
out aisle, and it has me pretty occupied—too 
occupied to consider dandruff and much too 
occupied for the heartbreak of psoriasis, espe- 
cially in my pristine seven-year-old, precious 
Jewel of my own creation. 

The line is incredibly slow. The cus- 
tomer in front of me has managed to collect an 
entire cart of items with no price tags and 
dumped them innocently at the scanner of a 
cashier-trainee. 

Scratch, scratch, scratch. “Mom..., I 
can’t stand it!” 

“Let me look. “I’m still not even 
thinking. I’m just wondering how the same guy 
gets in front of me every time I go to K-MART. 
I scan her scalp quickly, picking through her 
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hair without even acknowledging to myself 
what I might be looking for and not caring what 
the endless line of K-MART shoppers behind 
me thinks. And then I see it. It’s smaller than I 
thought it would be, somehow. Not as leggy, 
more transparent. But it’s an insect. Right there 
in the jewel of my own creation’s hair, and she 
had a shower that morning. 

“Lindsay,” I say calmly. “You have 
head lice.” I’m trying so hard not to let her see 
how disgusting this is. I want to sound sort of 
like, “Lindsay, you have a piece of corn stuck in 
your teeth, “ but it’s hard when my knees are 
buckling, and I see my husband’s face turn 
green. Suddenly, we are hit by the sickening 
wave of realization that we have something 
usually reserved only for the other K-MART 
shoppers—not people we think of as unclean, 
only slightly less clean than ourselves. What 
does this mean? The possibilities are too awful, 
too big to deal with in front of the people in a 
check-out line. But I’m jerked out of my 
thoughts by a slight scream. 

“Head lice!” Lindsay shouts, her 
scratching turning full force. It suddenly seems 
she is all fingers. “HEAD LICE?!” 

I swear it’s the loudest she’s ever yelled 
in her whole life. I’m not sure if I feel more 
sorry for her, for myself, or for the cashier— 
trainee who has to wait on us next and deliver 
service with a smile. I have no idea what’s 
happened to the line of shoppers behind us. I’m 
not about to turn around. What good would it do 
to explain to them that we bathe daily, that deep 
down we really are more clean than almost 
anyone? If we invited them over to see what a 
nice house we have, of course they wouldn’t 
want to come. Would you? I’m suddenly aware 
that Lindsay’s hair looks like perhaps it’s never 
been combed, although by 7:00 P.M. I usually 
don’t care. And, of course, my own head is 
beginning to itch, but I refuse to scratch it at K- 
MART. 

We're able to joke about it later, though. 
When we get home, our house still looks just as 
nice. We even talk about posing for a family 
portrait with NIX slathered all over our heads; 
after all, you have ten minutes to kill while you 
wait for it to do its job. Then Lindsay suggests 
that we keep the lice a secret, and of course, we 
agree—except from the school nurse, who sends 
out a notice to the entire second grade and the 
people whose house she spent the weekend at. 
They’Il want to wash their sleeping bag, among 
other things. Looking at my family with that 
smelly, slicked-back hair, I have an amazing 
thought. “There’s a group of people right here to 
whom I could say, ‘I’d love you even if you had 
bugs crawling around laying eggs on your 
scalp.’ It’s a great feeling. I wonder if all K- 
MART shoppers are so lucky. 

(Quoted by permission of Susan Hinckley) 


Another example is the homecoming 
talk my nephew, Elder S., gave last month. He 
told his home ward how much he looked 
forward to youth activity nights the years he 
was growing up there. With brilliant honesty, he 
went on to say how much he dreaded the service 
projects for two reasons: that he usually rubbed 
shoulders with people he didn’t know and 
because the projects usually involved some kind 
of hard work. Upon arriving at the Missionary 


Training Center, he suddenly realized that he 
was part of a two-year service project! Calculat- 
ing that it was himself that would change, he 
took another look at both hard work and rubbing 
shoulders with people he did not yet know. 

This introspective “story” of how one 
elder came to see the need to change his attitude 
was interesting, but the tale that followed 
improved the experience for me threefold. Elder 
S. described a companion experience that 
caused him to reflect how much every person 
needs to be loved. After having his prayers 
answered that a difficult companion be trans- 
ferred, Elder S. found himself assigned to train a 
“green” elder who presented himself like a 
regular misfit. After a couple of weeks of living 
together, my nephew admitted that he did not 
love this new companion. Evidently, he changed 
the tune of his prayer because instead of praying 
for a new companion, as he had a month earlier, 
Elder S. prayed to find something to love about 
Elder J. A few days later, Elder S. felt as if he 
should ask in more detail about his companion’s 
childhood. 

Elder J., as it turned out, was a com- 
puter genius who, at age eleven, attended 
college. “The people at church and school who 
should have loved him, did not, and that went 
on for years at a time,” explained Elder S. in his 
speech. “My companion said, ‘I want to thank 
you, Elder S., for giving me attention. How 
grateful I am to our Zone Leader because he 
calls and asks about us every night.’ True to 
form, Elder S. honestly admitted to his home 
ward that he felt like scum to be so elaborately 
appreciated in light of his weeks-long difficulty 
accepting Elder J. as he was. I felt stirrings of 
joy to hear my nephew’s experience. And, 
although I was merely visiting this ward, I felt 
that I was one in a room full of people, openly 
accepting Elder S.’s words whole-heartedly, as 
if we were on location with Elder S., sitting on 
the edge of the bed conversing with his compan- 
ion, tears flowing. 

Goethe wrote: “Sentiments are what 
unites people, opinions what separates them. 
Sentiments are a simple blend that gathers us 
together; opinions represent the principle of 
variety that scatters.” In Mormonspeak, we 
might say that our sentimental first-person 
stories remind us of the common faith that this 
church organization represents and the humanity 
we share beyond the church experience. Apply- 
ing Goethe’s advice would mean soft-pedaling 
our opinions more and hiding or disguising our 
emotive responses less. 

I, like many other Mormons, dream of 
(or even remember) a day when it is more 
commonplace to share this quality of experience 
than it is today. The Church needs us to share 
our stories. Our Sunday School lessons, public 
testimonies, firesides and conferences can be 
more frequently peppered with these heart- 
warming stories. We can share them around the 
dinner table and down church hallways, in 
parking lots and on front stoops. I need to be 
reminded, gently, of the many good experience- 
grounded reasons we believe the way we do. I 
need assurance, too, that this Church, after all, 
will not only fail to be destroyed but is becom- 
ing what it shouldbe. # 
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CREATING 
HAPPINESS 
THROUGH CHANGE 


June Nadle 
St. George, Utah 


In January 1990, my husband left for New York 
on a business trip, and I was home alone in Los 
Angeles. About midnight, in tears, I went to my 
car with a flashlight, stuck the garden hose into 
the exhaust pipe to make sure it fit, then mea- 
sured and marked where I needed to cut it so it 
would fit into the wing window. From there, I 
planned to drive to an isolated spot in a canyon 
above the city of San Fernando and fall asleep 
from carbon monoxide, hoping to never awaken. 
Job knew how I felt. It is recorded that he said, 
“My soul is weary of life.” 

Back in my kitchen, I picked up a knife. 
A small light pierced my darkened mind and told 
me I was in depression again. Major Depression, 
Clinical Depression, Unipolar Mood Disorder— 
call it what you like. It means I’m sick. 

How did I come to this point in my life? 
I can’t recount over sixty years in a few pages. 
Instead of presenting all high points, mine must 
consist of some low points. 

It has been observed that the tendency 
towards depression runs in families, although 
there are other causes. I believe my problems 
began when I was conceived and took on my 
genes. My mother went to bed for two years when 
I was fourteen. “A complete nervous breakdown,” 
the doctors said, when all laboratory tests proved 
negative. After caring for her during that illness, 
I know now she was in Major Depression. 

I consider my childhood to have been 
happy. My parents raised five children on a ranch 
in Idaho, near a small town populated by approxi- 
mately one thousand Mormons and seven non- 
Mormons. I learned as I grew that I should not 
cry and that quarreling was handled by having 
the involved siblings don full-sized boxing gloves 
and battle to the finish. Because I was next to the 
youngest, my chances of victory were slim. I be- 
gan to internalize my anger, and I learned to do it 
well over the years. 

After finishing high school, I attended 
and graduated from the Cincinnati College of 
Mortuary Science. I received my California li- 
cense after serving a two-year apprenticeship in 
Los Angeles. Years later, I earned my license in 
Utah. 

I was married in the Mesa Temple when 
I was twenty-five years old. Soon after the wed- 
ding, my husband exhibited a violent temper, the 
likes of which I had never seen. He so frightened 
me that I began walking on egg shells to avoid 
his outbursts. He took control of every facet of 
my life. When our baby girl was born, he cried 
because he said a patriarch had promised him in 
a special blessing that he would have three sons. 
Five months later, he left to serve a mission in 
Europe while I worked and my parents cared for 
the baby. After his return, I gave birth to a daugh- 
ter who was severely afflicted with Cerebral Palsy 
due to the Rh factor. Four years later, we had a 
third daughter. 

My husband was raised in an LDS fam- 
ily consisting of himself, his mother, and four sis- 
ters. His father was an alcoholic who deserted 
the family while my husband was an infant. When 
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we were dating, he told me he hated his sisters 
and that he harbored much anger towards his 
mother. He told me that his father was dead, which 
I learned later was not true. I remember feeling 
love for him when I married him, but my 
codependent self believed that I could help him 
in spite of all the red flags that I was too naive to 
recognize. 

There is one word that summarizes our 
twenty-one-year marriage, abuse. My three daugh- 
ters and I were the recipients. I never identified 
myself as a battered wife, but I suffered a frac- 
tured vertebra on one occasion and bruises were 
not uncommon. 

My oldest daughter took the brunt of his 
anger. I heard him tell her several times that he 
hated her and that he knew he had had a son in 
line in the spirit world who had been assigned to 
his home but that she had pushed that spirit aside 
and come in his place. 

To discipline the youngest girl once, he 
threatened to kill her pets while she was at school. 
To this child, her animals were her life. Being hurt 
myself was one thing. Watching my girls suffer 
was much more painful. Seldom was there a day 
without anger and hurt as he constantly tried to 
control our lives. 

When people hear of such circumstances, 
they ask, “Why did you stay?” I had two reasons. 
First, he told all of us that if we told anyone what 
was happening in our home he would kill us. In 
view of what we had seen, heard, and felt, we 
believed him. Outside the home, no one suspected 
anything unusual because we appeared to be the 
model LDS family. 

Second, our disabled daughter had a 
bright mind that needed to be educated. Because 
Utah schools in the sixties were totally inadequate 
to educate the motor handicapped, we placed her 
for nine months of the year in The Crippled 
Children’s School in Jamestown, North Dakota, 
at a cost of ten thousand dollars each year. Be- 
cause our income was less than that, I took full- 
time employment at night plus part-time work at 
a mortuary during the day. 

Every time I left that small child in the 
care of others I turned into a super-saturated guilt 
sponge. I didn’t realize how much strength was 
being drained from me emotionally and physically. 

About two years after our daughter be- 
gan school in Jamestown, I became extremely 
tired. With great effort, I walked. I was indeci- 
sive. My mind was clouded. I couldn’t concen- 
trate. Food looked terrible, and I lost weight. I 
had difficulty sleeping. I cried quietly into my pil- 
low at night. If I did fall asleep, I couldn’t seem to 
wake up. The hardest work I did all day was to 
get out of bed. Thoughts of suicide entered my 
mind relentlessly. 

Occasionally, I sought marriage counsel- 
ing from a psychiatrist in an effort to understand 
what was happening in my life. When a morning 
came that I could not muster the strength to dress 
myself, I called the doctor. He told me to report to 
the LDS Hospital where I would be admitted to a 
new ward experimenting with independent patient 
care. His diagnosis was Major Depression. 

My therapy consisted of twenty-three 
hours of sleep per day, induced by prescribed 
medication that included anti-depressants. I awak- 
ened each morning to shower, eat breakfast, and 
talk briefly with the doctor. In the evening, I was 
awakened by a nurse to eat dinner. At the end of 
ten days, I felt like a new person, and I went home. 


Some years later, I was given similar treat- 
ment for the same diagnosis after I attempted sui- 
cide. Had I succeeded, it would have gone on the 
records as an automobile accident. I meant busi- 
ness when I tried to hit an oncoming car in my 
lane, but the driver dodged me. My memory of 
events during severe periods of depression are 
vague. Of this episode, I remember seeking a way 
to destroy myself without leaving a stigma on my 
girls. When my attempted accident failed, I felt 
angry. It represented another failure in my life. It 
was several days before my stupored mind real- 
ized I had not only tried to kill myself, but I could 
have killed another driver. I called my doctor and 
went to sleep in the hospital again. 

Twenty-one years into the marriage, my 
husband’s abuse of the youngest girl increased. 
Until that time, my oldest daughter and I had been 
the primary targets. I couldn’t watch another child 
be victimized further. I confided everything to my 
brother who was a stake president. He was 
shocked and pointed out to me that my husband 
was actually a coward. 

Gaining courage, I contacted an attorney. 
Three weeks later, I was granted a divorce in a 
state that ordinarily requires a three-month wait- 
ing period. As I walked out of the court house 
that day, I felt a relief that I had never known. 
However, I was guilty of another failure. I had 
failed in marriage, one of the most important as- 
pects of my life. 

Returning to California, I placed my dis- 
abled daughter in Spastic Children’s Foundation 
and my youngest girl in college. I stayed on a mild 
dose of anti-depressant medication because my 
doctor felt that because I had been depressed for 
such a long period of time the chemical balance 
in my body may never be in syne again. How- 
ever, when I remarried twelve years later, I stopped 
the medication, and my life seemed to be going 
well. 

In 1989, my disabled girl had an accident 
that hospitalized her for three months. Three ma- 
jor surgeries were performed, and she spent much 
of that time in intensive care. Most of the days I 
felt she couldn’t live, and the doctors offered no 
encouragement. 

When she finally began to recover, she 
was placed in a convalescent hospital, and I found 
myself exhibiting severe neuro-muscular symp- 
toms. A neurologist told me I was addicted to the 
prescription drug, Compazine, that had been pre- 
scribed for me too long. I went off cold turkey. 
Three horrible months followed. I experienced 
nausea, vomiting, headache, chills, sweats and an 
overwhelming weakness. 

As I was getting back on my feet, Thanks- 
giving came with twenty-three dinner guests. Then 
the Christmas season was upon me. Between my 
husband’s family and my children, I shopped for 
fifty-six people. I was Relief Society President and 
twenty-eight children in the inner urban Holly- 
wood Ward would have very little for Christmas 
unless they received help. 

Assisted by two good counselors, we pro- 
cessed food orders and I acquired toys through 
the Marine Toys for Tots program. I couldn’t pick 
up the toys until December 22, when I picked up 
ninety. Did you ever try to find someone to help 
wrap ninety gifts three days before Christmas? My 
husband and a friend helped. We wrapped all day 
Saturday and delivered on Sunday. Monday 
(Christmas Day) we went to our family’s celebra- 
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tion at 6:00 A.M. and later returned home to host 
a large family dinner. 

The physical and mental exhaustion that 
I felt then, I know now as “Burnout.” 

Depression is insidious. I never recognize 
its descent on me until every fiber of my being is 
saturated. It is when I start plotting the details of 
my own destruction that I realize I am in trouble. 
It is then that I recognize the anguish, the anger, 
and the indescribable pain I am feeling. I feel like 
I am painted into a comer with only one way out 
and that is to destroy myself; I have tunnel vision. 
I don’t care about anyone or anything. I know I 
can’t go on this way. I feel driven to take any 
means of escape to get out from under the insuf- 
ferable load I am carrying. I can’t handle the nega- 
tives of life and I can’t see any positives. I have 
failed, so of what use am I? At this point, it seems 
easier to die than to live. 

That’s how I found myself fitting the hose 
into the exhaust pipe of my car. The small light 
that beamed into my sick mind told me my spe- 
cial child needed special care and that I am the 
only one likely to render it. When I realized this, I 
called for help. 

I don’t remember how or when I made 
contact with my bishop, but as we sat in his office 
and talked, I remember saying I was angry with 
God and very angry at the Church. I was angry 
with God because I felt so deserted, so void of 
comfort during those long days at the hospital. 

Much of my anger with the Church was 
directed at three bishops who sided with my first 
husband during that troubled marriage. One bishop 
tried to help by proposing that fast offering funds 
be used to pay half of our daughter’s tuition so I 
wouldn’t need to work two jobs and could be at 
home more with the two girls. (Years later, I 
learned my daughters had appealed to him for his 
help.) Our stake president stopped our bishop’s 
plan. 

When I returned to my bishop after an 
interview with the stake president, my bishop con- 
fided that our stake had a long record of not hay- 
ing welfare needs, much to the credit of the stake 
leadership. He also told me he had been instructed 
that fast offering funds were not to be sent to an- 
other church, no matter what the reason was. (Our 
daughter was in a Lutheran-sponsored school.) I 
never wanted to be a welfare recipient, but I be- 
lieve our situation would have improved, had I 
been home more. 

The second bishop believed my husband 
when he told him the oldest girl was causing prob- 
lems at home. Without talking with me, they made 
plans to place her in a foster home for six months. 
1 felt she wasn’t the problem. She was the victim. 
She returned to us at the end of the placement with 
a stomach ulcer. As I observed her pain, I felt en- 
raged at the two men who had added more an- 
guish to our lives. 

At the time of the divorce, our bishop took 
my temple recommend and told me I’d have to 
go without it for one year. I knew I was as worthy 
of attending the temple that day as I had ever been. 
I learned later that he did not take my ex-husband’s 
recommend. The same bishop asked if I had been 
physically abused during the marriage. I told him, 
ess 

He asked, “How long ago?” 

“It’s been two years since I experienced 
an injury that required medical care.” 

“That’s too long ago to do anything 
about,” he said. I started to tell him about some of 
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the abuses that had occurred in our home. He 
stopped me shortly by saying, “I know this man 
and he is incapable of such actions.” End of con- 
versation. I was not credible. 

At the end of one year, I asked a new 
bishop for a temple recommend. I answered the 
questions as I always had and I felt I was worthy, 
but he added another question. “Why do you want 
to go to the temple?” 

“T want to feel peace and the closeness of 
the spirit there,” I said. 

“That’s not a good reason,” he said. “The 
purpose of the temple is to do work for the dead. 
Until you want to go for the right reason, I have 
to refuse you.” 

I had always tried to live the way the 
teachings and the leaders in the Church taught me. 
I can’t begin to describe the resentment I felt be- 
cause of the way I was singled out. I simply waited 
until I moved to California and then asked for a 
recommend from a bishop who didn’t ask why I 
came without one. 

That January night in 1990 my bishop lis- 
tened and asked me many questions. The bottom 
line of that long conversation was that I had to 
see a therapist the next day. The following morn- 
ing found me with a psychologist who identified 
my anger, which was beginning to boil over. She 
explained to me that at some point I would have 
to assume responsibility for laying down some of 
the paint that put me in the comer from which I 
felt I could find only one escape. 

“Right now,” she said, “You need a hos- 
pital and medication.” She sent me to a psychia- 
trist who recommended I spend three weeks in a 
private women’s hospital, and he wouldn’t start 
me on medication until I was an in-patient. 

I felt I was too committed at work to be 
away for three weeks. My psychiatrist said the 
absolute minimum was seven days in a second 
hospital he named. I said, “But that’s a psychiat- 
ric hospital. I don’t need to go there. Just admit 
me to a medical ward and let me sleep.” He let 
me know I was now in California in 1990, the 
usual hospital wouldn’t admit me and there was 
no more sleep therapy. Patients got out of bed at 
7:00 A.M. and spent the day in various forms of 
therapy. I had a problem accepting his proposal. I 
knew I was sick, but I didn’t see myself as crazy. 
He suggested I visit the hospital and let him know 
what I decided. Those were his terms. 

Devastated, I cried for hours, and late at 
night, I called the hospital and talked with a psy- 
chiatric nurse for an hour. She assured me since I 
was no longer suicidal, I could commit myself and 
leave anytime I wished. The next morning I went 
through the facility, I was favorably impressed and 
committed myself. It wasn’t a good choice. I was 
the only one of eight patients on the ward who 
was not there for illegal drug use or alcohol ad- 
diction. I was one of two Mormon women. The 
other one was a wife and mother of two small 
children trying to deal with her cocaine habit. 

On the seventh day, the doctor signed me 
out at 11:00 A.M. I kept a 1:00 P.M. appointment 
with my psychologist, after which I met a family 
and made a funeral arrangement. I worked a 
Tongan evening service at the church until 1:00 
A.M. To subject a sick mind and tired body to no 
rest isn’t wise, but it is indicative of how many 
depressives function. We perform our duties with 
a smile, and much about us is appearance as usual, 
while we think, “How much longer am I going to 
put up with this?” 
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For four months, I talked with my psy- 
chologist for one hour each week. I read a dozen 
books about anger, co-dependency, self-esteem, 
and self-assertiveness. When I felt I knew every- 
thing, I stopped therapy and set out to whip the 
world into shape. My efforts to change me and 
assert myself were met with disbelief, shock, and 
rejection. Soon I surrendered to my old ways be- 
cause it felt comfortable. I didn’t like it, but it was 
less risky than changing my world and causing 
anger in others. 

Two months later, a middle-aged man 
came into my office to make funeral arrangements 
for his younger brother who had died from AIDS. 
As we talked, he told me he was a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. He said that he had been 
drunk for twenty years and sober for the past ten. 
He knew depression well and had been in therapy 
for years. His remarks piqued my interest, and I 
asked him many questions. He told me about 
changing his whole life, including his marriage, 
occupation, friends, life style and residence so that 
he could live and not die from his indulgences. 
He persuaded me to return to my psychiatrist for 
additional therapy and closer monitoring of medi- 
cation—cautioning me to exercise more patience 
if I wanted lasting results. 

That funeral arrangement lasted four 
hours instead of the usual one. My manager still 
wonders what I did in that office for such a long 
time. Ironically, I was sitting in a mortuary learn- 
ing how to live. 

Meeting the next day with the psychia- 
trist, I told him I wanted to talk because I had two 
choices left for me—either to change my life or 
to take it—because I couldn’t go on as I was. 
Matter of factly, he asked, “Have you decided?” 

“T want to change. I’m finally willing to 
listen and work with you.” I admit that sentence 
was very difficult for me to say. 

Three times a week, we met, and six 
months later, the doctor sent me to an out-patient 
therapy group at a large psychiatric hospital where 
I participated in groups two times a week for four 
hours each evening. In addition, I still spent one 
hour weekly with the doctor. The group therapists 
thought I didn’t work hard enough, but it seemed 
to me that the other women’s needs were greater 
than mine. (They were also faster than I was to 
present their issues to the group.) 

One night during this period, I started to 
cry about midnight, and I couldn’t stop. It was the 
first time in years I had allowed myself to feel 
any emotion but anger. After letting the doctor 
sleep until 7:00 A.M., I called him. He told me to 
go directly to the hospital where I had been in 
group therapy for admission. He said, “I have a 
feeling you have some hard core issues you have 
not dealt with. Until you do, you can’t get better.” 

I knew he was right. There were some 
things too painful to talk about and some I was 
ashamed I had allowed to happen to me. Later he 
told me the time I spent in the hospital would be 
determined by how hard I worked and how quickly 
I could resolve the unspoken issues. 

As an in-patient ina group of women with 
problems more akin to mine, I soon learned where 
the more aggressive women in out-patient therapy 
had learned their skills. They had all been in-pa- 
tients. I worked hard. More than anything else in 
the world, I wanted to get better—to find myself 
well beyond that desire to sleep forever. 

(Continued on next page) 





In two weeks, I felt I had nothing else to 
bring to the group. The doctor thought my new 
skills were not well enough ingrained for me to 
exit to the outside world and stay there. I explained 
that my oldest daughter was coming from the east 
to visit. | promised the doctor I would return to 
the hospital if I failed my tests on the outside. 

I had two unresolved issues remaining— 
my anger with God and with the Church. | didn’t 
feel either of these issues were appropriate to 
present to a group. The doctor told me early in 
treatment that he could not help me with my di- 
lemma with religion. 

In my search for a resolution to these con- 
flicts, I recalled that when I was attending the 
School of Mortuary Science, I had participated in 
a final project in a restorative art class. Each stu- 
dent was given three photos of an unknown 
person’s face—a profile, front, and a three-quar- 
ter view. We were also given a metal skull mounted 
on a pedestal on which we were to model in clay 
the face we saw in the pictures. Our professor 
counseled us saying this work would become in- 
tense, tedious, and tiring. He advised us to occa- 
sionally take fifteen minute breaks to get away 
from our project. When we returned, our first hard 
look at the face was the impression we should 
work with. If we were to succeed with a good like- 
ness of the photos, we needed short periods away 
to regain our perspective. 

I felt a need to gain a new perspective of 
the Church. 

After my daughter left, I told my doctor I 
wanted a three-week respite from therapy. I de- 
cided to not attend Church for the same period. I 
set those three weeks aside to get away from the 
intensive, tedious, and tiring way of life. I simply 
wanted to think of my Mormonism, which was 
more than my religion. It was my culture and gov- 
erned the way I lived. 

I thought of my father who was my bishop 
for the first thirteen years of my life. 1 remember 
him saying to me, “Don’t criticize your leaders.” 
“Don’t doubt what is taught by those in author- 
ity.” “Accept all callings as coming from God.” 
“Be obedient in all things.” I accepted these teach- 
ings from my father as addendums to the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

When I returned from those three weeks 
of introspection, I took a good hard look at the 
Church. Instead of a face that I had been model- 
ing, I saw three bishops and a stake president who 
were men—all subject to the weaknesses and fail- 
ings of the flesh. I thought of Joseph Smith’s 
words, ‘And now, if there are faults, they are the 
mistakes of men.” 

I was able to view these men apart from 
the Church. Those brethren should have asked 
more questions, listened to every person involved 
and then judged. Such was their human failure. I 
took them off their pedestals. My new perspec- 
tive allows me to sustain and respect those in au- 
thority, bearing in mind that they still need hair 
cuts, clean laundry, and TLC, the same as every- 
one else. 

I think of myself now as a recovering 
Mormon who no longer practices blind obedience, 
but prefers to pursue informed obedience in an 
effort to identify further mistakes. 

The solution to my anger with God was 
simpler. I saw a cartoon of Hagar the Horrible. In 
the first frame is pictured Hagar, standing on a 
mountain looking up into some dark clouds, his 
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arms outstretched, as he cries loudly, “Why Me?” | 
In the next frame, a booming voice comes as light- | 


ening from a thunder cloud, saying, “Why not?” 

When I entertained, “Why not me?” I 
knew that I would not have changed places with 
anyone in the hospital as my daughter went 
through her own Gethsemane. God didn’t desert 
me. In my state of mind, anxiety over-ruled all 
other feelings. 


I left therapy a new person. The new me | 


is slow to make judgments of people for their be- 


havior, attitudes, actions, etc. I try harder to un- | 


derstand. I no longer feel the explosive anger I 
did. I’ve reduced my anger content, and new an- 
ger is not stuffed away but is dealt with as soon as 


Ican resolve it appropriately. I find joy in getting | 
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up each day to see what it holds. My challenge is 
to make things happen for me and not to me. 

I enjoy a freedom I have never known, 
especially freedom to make decisions pertaining 
to me. lam no longer a Pygmalion computer pro- 
grammed to do and say what others have designed 
for me. If anyone ever takes control of me again, 
it will be because I agree to it. No longer is sui- 
cide a viable alternative. I want to live. I have 
peace of mind accepting me as I am. I actually 
like me. 

My joy might seem mundane to many 
people, but to those who have known depression, 


which decreases and even nullifies ones ability to | 
enjoy or experience pleasure, this happiness is | 


comparable to a brilliant sunrise after a moonless 
night. 

I’m sorry I waited so long to work to solve 
my problems. I’m happy I did it at all. I’m not so 
naive as to think depression won’ t strike me again. 
Now I look for signals. I cannot go without proper 
sleep. I have had to devise ways to break up ob- 
sessing. When my mind is at warp speed and I 
can’t get control of it, I will get help. The main 
thing is that I recognize this is my illness and that 
I must assume responsibility for its care. 

An LDS woman I have known for years 
came very close recently to succeeding in a sul- 
cide attempt. As I visited with her, she said, “The 
Spirit withdrew from me, and I was in darkness.” 
I agree we are in darkness, but I deny that the Holy 
Spirit withdraws. It has preserved me. 

In Isaiah 49:15, it states, “I will not for- 
get thee. Behold I have graven thee upon the palms 
of my hands.” King Benjamin assured us a spar- 
row would not fall without God’s attention. 

Some people believe that the mind/brain 
and the body are separate. I don’t agree. The mind 
is part of the body, and the brain with its chemical 
imbalance or abnormality is as real as a gallblad- 
der with stones and should not be stigmatized any 
more than an ill functioning gallbladder. 

In Proverbs, we read, “Wisdom is the 
principal thing, therefore get wisdom; and with 
all thy getting get understanding.” 

I’m grateful for a bishop who had wis- 
dom and understanding and used both in making 
decisions that were right for me. I did not write 
this article to solicit sympathy. The most I want is 
understanding, not just for me but for the many 
others who are like me. 

Recently I listened to Mariette Hartley 
who was a guest on talk radio. She spoke about 
several difficult problems in her life that she had 
survived. Her closing statement remains with me. 
“Our deepest wounds, when healed, become our 
greatest strengths.” * 
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